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GROUP OF HIGHLAND CATTLE. —Fnrom a Parntinea py Rosa Bonner. 


It is perhaps not too much to say that Rosa 
onheur stands at the head of the animal pain- 
ers of the world, especially as a painter of do- 
— animals. Her tour through the High- 
ands of Scotland a few years since brought the 
a cattle of that wild region to her 
a e,and she has made several striking pic- 
- es, one of which we copy, as the best repre- 
eae we can find of this breed. These 

est Highland cattle furnish the best beef that 





brought tothe London market. It is best, ; 





because the fat and lean are so intimately 
mingled, the best parts being thoroughly 
marbled, and because the choice cuts are large 
in proportion to the size of the animal. They 
are brought from the coarse feed and hard 
pastures of the mountains and fatten rapidly in 
the low lands, which is one cause of their ex- 
cellence. We believe a few of them have 
been imported to this country, but as yet they 
have made no mark. Their fitness for the 
rough country of northern New England, New 








York and Canada hasnever been proved. They 
are, however, good in the yoke and fair for tuilk. 
This spirited picture shows the fine forms of 
these cattle, their rough and shaggy yet soft coats, 
and their great vivacity, which comes natur- 
ally from their half-wild character. Their car- 
casses are deep, well ribbed out, round and full; 
their bones and heads small. It is morning in 
the highlands; the mists just clearing away; 
and the sense ef frostiness, which pervades the 
original, is well preserved in our engraving. 
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September comes with the promise, and almost 
the full fruition, of abundant harvests of all kinds 
of crops. The summer harvests were reported 
variously from different sections, but on the whole, 
we believe, the amount of wheat, oats and barley 
is fully up to the usual average, as well as to just 
expectations. The hay crop is a little short on an 
average, and in some sections it will be imperatively 
necessary for farmers to make the most of the 
straw and corn fodder, and while we refer to an 
article on page $21 on corn fodder, let us drop the 
hint that it is easier and cheaper to buy straw at this 
season than at any other, especially if the buyer will 
take it away as fast as it is thrashed. Corn fodder 
is best bought at husking time, especially if the 
husking is done at the shocks in the field. 

This month and the first part of October is the 
time for Agricultural Fairs. Every day, “ Sunday’s 
excepted,” from the 4th of September to the 20th of 
November is devoted in some place or places to an 
agricultural fair. It is particularly unfortunate that 
so many are held upon the same days, so that 
people are in straights as to which to attend and 
which to neglect. This might all be obviated by a 
little correspondence, or if the Secretary of the 
United States Agricultural Society, which we be- 
lieve has existence enough to mect and elect of- 
ficers, would take the matter in hand. We can 
hardly urge too strongly upon farmers to plan to 
go themselves at any rate, and take one or more of 
their sons, to one or two of the best county fairs 
near their homes, and if possible to go to the State 
fair also. There is agreat deal to learn, the know- 
ledge of which will make a man @ better farmer, 
help put notions of leaving the farm and going to 
the city to be a merchant out of the boys’ heads, 
giving them an interest in their own profession, 
and an ambition to raise as fine grain, fruit and 
vegetables as they see, and to have improved im- 
plements and well-bred stock. 

We know that there are men who would rather 
not have their boys get such notions, and think 
that the old ruts are smooth, easy going, and good 
enough, but these are men who think in ruts as 
well as work and run the farm in them. The boys 
will think, and read and see, and it is harder to 
keep them in the ruts than the old fogys think. 

There is a great deal of work to be done in Sep- 
tember, but it is not all of that driving, hurrying 
kind like much of the summer and spring work. 

es 
Hints about Work. 

The crops that now require especial attention are : 

Buckwheat, which must be cut before frost hurts 
it, and if put up in neat gavels, the tops being 
bound to shed rains, will go on filling ont, so 
that, though very few grains may have been fully 
formed at the time of cutting, there will be few 
not filled out at the end of a few weeks,—and 

Tobacco, which is hopelessly damaged by a slight 
frost. If tobacco has grown well, the greater part 
of it will have been cut before the end of the first 
week in September. See hint about harvesting 
given last month. The way of hanging most eco- 
nomical of space of any we have ever scen, was 
described in March, 1864, and is well worth the 
attention of tobaceo growers. 

Root Crops may generally at this geason receive 
some attention. Weeds should be pulled when 
they appear, and the ground kept clean. The soil 
may often be stirred, especially among carrots, to 
great advantage, and the best way is to run a sub- 
soil plow midway between the rows. Turnips need 
hoeing and thinning, and cabbages constant hoeing. 

Potatoes.—The decay of the vines indicates the 
maturity of the potatoes, and early sorts may be 
dug and housed at once; but if there is any appear- 
ance of rot, leave them in the ground. It makes 
less work to dig only the sound ones, and the de- 
caying will be chiefly over before the last of Octo- 
ber; however, it may pay todig and market early. 








Corn, which promised so very little in July, 
probably never looked better in August than this 
year. Itis only a little late. Do not top it soas 
to expose the ears to the frost, certainly not until 
it is thoroughly glazed. Read an article on page 
821 on corn fodder. Go through the best pieces to 

Select Seed Corn.—Trust this to no hired man, but 
do it yourself. Select by feeling ears a little above 
medium size (no monstrosities), close, firm, well 
tipped over, tight and full at the butt. Mark these 
in some way, as with a dab of paint, or by tying a 
string around the ear. Then in the husking these 
may be unhusked, or broken off and then husked, 
leaving the husks attached. Finally select from 
these the well ripened ones, and those with fewest 
irregularities, false or short rows of kernels, and 
braid them up in strings for thorough drying. 

Sorghum.—See article on page 316. 

Seeding to Grass.—Grass seed may be sowed alone 
on good soil, on which fine compost has been har- 
rowed in, and, if the ground is not both poor and 
clayey, will stand the winter well and do much 
better than if sowed with winter grain. Oats ond 
buckwheat are occasionally sown as a protection to 
grass. The grain should be sparingly sown. It 
dies in the winter, but affords the grass a mulch. 

Soiling.—Wheat and rye are sown this month for 
early soiling crops. Next spring, as soon as the 
rye is fit to be mown, its feeding daily will produce 
avery great difference in the yield of milk. This 
is the earliest crop. Wheat follows soon, then 
very late sowed rye, then spring sowed oats, corn, 
ete. The rye and wheat will be off the ground in 
time for summer crops, and as they do not seed, do 
not exhaust the soil perceptibly. It should be in 
good heart and tilth, however. 

Wheat.—Sow wheat early. The soil should be 
well worked—not plowed below its natural depth. 
If sowed upon clover turned under, work in a 
liberal dressing of fine compost with a Shares’ har- 
row, cultivator, or harrow. Guano, well mixed 
with fine muck or peat, brings forward rapidly that 
sown a little late, and causes it to tiller well this 
fall. By all means drill in the seed, if the ground 
be of even quality and consistency. If it is hard 
and clayey, and sandy or light in spots, sow by hand. 

Weeds.—Burn every weed that has gone to seed. 
If fed to hogs, you fill the manure with the seeds. 

Stacks of either hay or grain should be watched, 
and if they settle unevenly or the tops become dis- 
arranged by the gales, brace them and retop them. 
See article on page 277, last vol. (September, 1865.) 

Vermin.—The granaries should be early freed 
from vermin, which will generally collect as soon 
as grain isstored. Insects must be removed before 
the grain is put in, when the bins, etc., should be 
most thoroughly cleansed and whitewashed inside 
and out. Rats are easily disposed of by using 
liberally the phosphorous paste. This has also 
some effect on the mice, but notso much, because, 
though it is poison and kills them, the mice do not 
go in communities as rats do, and can not be 
“stampeded.” The paste gives some of the rats 
a severe colic and they alarm the rest, and so all are 
cleared out. This paste is very fatal to fowls. 

Draining.—The better the ditcher, the narrower 
does he make his ditch; broad ditches are only 
made by green hands. A ditch 8 feet deep should 
not be more than 14 inches wide, and one 4 feet 

deep (which is the best for common tile drains) not 
more than 2 or 8 inches wider. To do this, a set of 


good ditching tools is needed. Use round tiles if, 


you can get them. Drainage water may often be 
used upon meadows lying on lower lands for 

Irrigation.—The water of brooks, springs, ete, 
(the more permanent, of course, the better,) may be 
made the vehicle of untold fertility upon grass 
lands properly arranged to receive it. The water 
must never stand, nor flow over the soil, but through 
it, if benefit would be derived from irrigation. 
This is a source of wealth, as great as that which 
lies in the peat swamps, and one quite unheeded. 

Neat Stock require no especial attention this month 
other than good care and good feed to prepare them 
for winter. 
Though cows coming in late for winter milking 
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should not get fat. Beef stock, which are to be 
finished off for market during the fall and winter, 
should have an increase of feed. 


Hogs for fattening should be penned and fed old 
corn, ground and cooked. Let the pigs have the 
run of the orchards. ‘ Taming” hogs by cutting 
agash across the snout close to the rooting gristle, 
so as to make it powerless, is better than putting 
rings in their noses, and much more easily done. 

Sheep.—Give good pasturage with water, salt and 
shelter from long storms. Fattening sheep should 
be making flesh fast, and “ stores’? kept improving. 

Manure.—Collect all kinds of waste vegetable 
matter for increasing the manure heap; put into it 
no weeds having seeds. The hogs will work over 
an immense amount of weeds, sods, potato tops, 
ete, and convert the whole into excellent manure. 
An old farmer used to say, “he would give more 
for a cob that a hog had breathed on than fora 
shovelful of yard manure.’ The bulk and quality 
of hog manure, or any other kind, are greatly in- 
creased by having it all under cover. 

Muck and Peat.—Secure as much as possible for 
use in mingling with manure, or under the stock 
in the stables this winter. Compost it with lime, 
if it be not now in a crumbly condition, for it 
should be dry and fine. Get out as much as you 
can, and leave it exposed for the action of the frost 
in winter. This is work for the whole autumn 
and winter when it can be done. 

-_—_> — 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Whoever sends fruit to a distant market, is 
obliged to pack it in barrels, baskets, or crates. It 
would pay those who dispose of the products of 
their orchards near home to take more pains than 
is usual. In our large towns and villages it is a 
common thing to see the body of a wagon without 
springs, filled with apples, pears and peaches, to be 
peddled out with no more care than potatoes. If 
those who dispose of only a moderate amount each 
year will place their fruit in bushel baskets or 
crates, and put in only good fruit, they will get an 
increased price that will in a. short time more than 
pay for the packages, Fruit is too great a blessing 
to be treated in the careless way we often see. 
Fruit should be picked, especially if to go to a 
distance, while yet firm, but still fully developed, 
The old peach basket is now replaced by slatted 
crates, with two compartments of 1¢ bushel each. 

Dried Fruit.—Commence with the autumn apples 
and peaches. If the sun is depended upon, take 
pains to keep bees and flies away. It is better to 
have some kind of a dry house. One was described 
in June last. A room kept hot by a stove will 
answer better than no drying apparatus. 

Budding is to be continued with all varieties, in 
which the stock and bud are in proper condition. 
See directions given in July. Look to those bud- 
ded earlier, and if the bud has taken, loosen the 
bandage, If the first attempt has failed and the 
bark of the stock will lift, it may be rebudded. 


Nameless Fruits.—A fruit without a name is much 
less valuable than if it had one. In almost every 
orehard there are more or less varieties of which 
the name is lost. In such cases, instead of invent- 
ing a‘name, as is too often done, take good speci- 
mens to the fair, or to some competent pomologist, 
and get the correct name. 

Labels will be needed to mark rows as they are 
budded in the nursery, and to label trees as they 
are sent out or are set this autumn, These can be 
made on rainy days, or may be ordered of those 
who make them by machinery. 

Fanting.—If trees are to be set in autumn, do it 
early, Draining, manuring and plowing may be 
done this month. Select the varieties and order 
trees early. Attend all the fairs and pomological 
meetings, and learn the local success of varieties. 

_Seeds.—Gather seeds of trees and shrubs as. they 
"pen. Pits of peaches and piums-are best if not 
illowed to dry. Bury them in earth or sand. 
Jhsects.—Wind-falls should be picked up and 
sven to swine, and thus destroy the grub within 
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them. Pick off cocoons and all kinds of nests as 
soon as discovered. Borers, in working their way 
into the trunk, often show their tracks in the form 
of saw-dust or borings. When a borer is once in, 
use a knife and a wire or whale-bone probe and 
crush him, but it is best to prevent its going in by 
some of the -appliances recommended in May last. 

Weeds.—Keep the nursery rows clean by use of 
the plow and cultivator. 

Be 


Kitchen Garden, 


As soon as a crop of anything is off, gather up 
the rubbish and take it to the compost heap, or 
feed it to animals, if suitable. Leave no cleaning 
up until spring, which may be done in autumn. 


Beans,—Limas are to be shelled and dried for next 
winter’s succotash, and string beans, prepared as 
for cooking, are to be packed down in kegs.or jars 
with alternate layers of salt and beans. 

Cabbages and Cardiflowers.—The only way to get 
them early is to keep plants over winter in cold 
frames. Seed of the early sorts may be sown in 
the open ground this month, to furnish plants for 
this purpose. Keep the late crop well hoed, and if 
slugs appear dust with lime. 

Corn.—Dry for winter. Save best ears for seed. 
When early sorts are gathered, remove the stalks. 

Cucumbers.—Those for pickles need picking every 
day, or they will get too large—put them in brine 
strong enough to float an egg. 

Celery.—Earth up, whether growing in trenches 
or on the surface. In earthing up bring the stalks 
together with the hand, and keep the earth out of 
the “heart” of the plant. 

Endive.—Hoe growing plants, and when they are 
a foot across blanch them. Any way that will ex- 
clude the light and not stop the growth of the cen- 
tral leaves, will answer. The old way is to tie up 
the outer leaves over the center; another is to 
gather and cover with a flower pot. The usual 
plan in market gardens is te cover it with a mat. 

Kale.—Sow hardy variety, called German Greens. 

Manure.—The compost heap should increase from 
the abundance of garden refuse. Act on what has 
been said in this and previous numbers upon 
utilizing the contents of privies. 

Melons.—Turn to ripen both sides. When fit to 
pluck,the stem parts with a slight pull. Put the fruit 
on ice for a few hours, before it is sent to the table. 

Onions.—When the tops fall down, harvest them. 
Let them dry thoroughly before storing and spread 
them thinly in a cool dry place. 

Radish.—Sow the Chinese Rose Colored Winter 
early this month. It will keep all winter. 

Spinach.—Sow in drills 15 inches apart, and thin 
and weed as soon as the plants are large enough. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Some of the larger roots may be 
carefully taken out, and smaller ones left to grow. 

Squashes.—Keep on the lookout for insects, Al- 
low the vines to root at the joints. The Hubbard, 
when green, is better than any summer squash, 

Tomatoes.—Cut away superfluous growth. The 
larva of the Hawk-moth, a large green “ worm,” 
will be abundant this month, and it makes a clean 
sweep of leaves and fruit. Its presénce is betrayed 
by its droppings. When these are seen, search for 
the enemy. Preserve plenty of tomatoes in bottles 
and jars for winter, and make catsup. 

Turnips.—Sow the round sorts early in good soil. 
Give Ruta-bagas frequent hoeing. 

Winter Cherry.—The hulls turn yellow when 
they are ripe ; gather and keep in a dry place. They 
make a most excellent sweet-meat, and are often 
called strawberry tomato, from their fruity flavor. 

Weeds. —Let none seed in out of the way corners. 

aa 


Fruit Garden. 


The suggestions as to preparing for autumn 
planting, about insects, weeds, etc., under Orchard 
and Nursery, apply equally to the Fruit Garden. 

Blackberries.—The strong shoots for next year’s 
fruiting should be shortened at the hight of 4to6 
feet. This will cause fruit branches to be thrown 
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out, which may also be stopped if making a very 
rampant growth. Remove old canes when the fruit 
is off. Two or three canes are enough toa stool, 

Grapes.—As the early varieties ripen, the birds 
will find it out. We believe nothing short of 
powder and shot is found effectual in keeping them 
away. It is a hard remedy, but the choice lies 
between that and no grapes. The fruit may be 
sent to a near market in shallow boxes, about six 
inches deep. Pick with a long stem and handle 
carefully, so as not to injure the bloom. See p. 828. 
Enough was saidon mildew in previous months. 

Fears are to be gathered as soon as ripe and be- 
fore they mellow. A little experience will determine 
when to pick. If taken from the tree too early, 
they will shrivel instead of ripening. Spread upon 
shelves in the fruit room to ripen. 


Raspberries—Keep the soil free of weeds, and 
allow only two or three canes to grow to the stool. 
Remove the old wood, if not already done. 

Strawberries,—Early this month is the best time 
for autumn planting. For culture see last month, 


_—o 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The cool nights, and less severe heat of the days, 
will allow many things that were burned in mid- 
summer to take a new start; the garden should now 
be brilliant with these and late blooming varieties. 


Bulbs.—Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, ete., should 
be purchased as soon as the dealers offer their 
stocks, as the best ones are soon disposed of. Set 
them the last of this or early next month. 

Bedding Plants,—As a general thing it is much 
better to start new plants from cuttings, or layers, 
than to take up old ones. Yet there are some 
shrubby ones, as Lantanas, Fuchsias and Helio- 
tropes, that it is desirable to keep. They should 
be potted before the weather gets too cool. 

Chrysanthemums.—Do not allow them to become 
too crowded; thin out the weaker shoots. They 
are very fine for house decoration, and last a long 
time in flower in acool room. Some for flower- 
ing in-doors may be potted this month. 

Dahlias.—Cut out all imperfect buds, and remoye 
flowers as soon as they begin to wane. Continue 
to stake and tie whenever needed, else a strong 
wind will make short work of the plants. 

Lawns.—Pull out coarse weeds, re-seed bare 
places, and give an occasional mowing. 

Perennials and Biennials,—If seed be sown early 
this month, plants will be had strong enougk to 
winter over and bloom next year—Columbines, 
Campanulas, Lackspurs, Pentstemons, Phloxes, etc. 

Pits—A flower pit will allow of saving many 
half hardy plants. <A pit 6 feet deep, with the sides 
boarded up and covered with sash, and shutters, 
will answer as well as a more expensive structure. 
It should be well drained and the mice kept out. 

Seeds.—Save from the best and earliest flowers, 
and label as soon as gathered. 

Violets.—To have them early in spring, they 
should be set in a frame early this month. A com- 
mon plank frame with sash, is set in asheltered and 
well drained place, on well manured fine soil. Set 
out the violets, and keep the sash off until frosts 
come. Then cover the plants lightly with leaves, 
and put on the sash and cover with mats on cold 
nights. They may be started into bloom at any 
time after midwinter, by removing the leaves and 
giving them plenty of sun. 


—_~- — 
Green and Hot-Houses. 


If repairs, cleaning and painting have been put 
off until now, have the houses made ready at once, 
as they may suddenly need to be o. ~upied. Indeed 
many of the more tender plants had better go in 
this month at any rate. 

Sow Annuals and plant Cape bulbs, Oxalis, etc., 
for winter blooming. 

Callas.—Divide and repot. It is always well to 
have an abundance of them; they are so useful in 


i 





decorating the green-house or dwelling. 
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Camellias.—If the flower buds are 80 thick as to 
crowd, remove a portion. Clean the foliage witha 
damp sponge, and repot if needed. 

Bringing in plants from out of doors will be 
governed by the locality. Take in the more tender 
ones first. Clean the pots thoroaghly, and renew 
the surface soil. Remove dead leaves, trim and 
stake those needing it, and renew defaced labels. 


Jold Grapery.—The fruit is now generally 
ripe, except perhaps some very late varieties, and 
the atmosphere of the house is to be kept dry. 
Ventilate freely in fine weather, but close up during 
a storm. Keep a look out for rats and boys. 


Apiary in September.— Weak stocks at 
this season simply waste honey, and tempt other 
bees to rob them. While buckwheat is in blossom, 
there will be little robbing, but as soon as it fails, 
there will be several hives emptied very quickly, 
unless watch is kept, and the weak stocks strength- 
ened or protected. Leave no honey where bees 
can get at it. When bees can protect the entrance 
of their hive, they will do so, hence make the fly- 
holes of weak stocks very narrow. When bees are 
robbing anda stock succumbs, the conquered party 
turns about and helps the victors remove the spoils. 
If a stock is found with abundant supplies of honey, 
yet weak in bees, it may be strengthened by plac- 
ing it upon the stand of astrong hive when many 
of the bees are out. If a queen is wanting, a 
frame of brood comb with fresh eggs may be sup- 
plied, in case the drones are not all killed, or a 
weak colony with its queen may be united with 
the queenless one. Very few bees furnish the 
strongest indication of queenlessness. Stocks 
which have honey, and which it is decided not to 
winter, should not be broken up until all the brood 
is hatched and matured. The bees may then be 
added to other stocks, and the clean empty combs 
set away for use another year. Surplus honey 
boxes should be taken off as soon as bees cease to 
store in them, or they will empty them soon. 





Agricultural Fairs for 1866. 


—o— 
NATIONAL AND STATE FAIRS. 


American Pomological, St. Louis, Postponed 1 year. 
California, Sacramento, Sept. 10 to 16. 
Canaca West, Toronto. Sept. 24 to 28. 
Ganada East, Implement Trial, Montreal, about Sept. 1, 
Hiinois, Chicago, Sept. 24 to 29. 
Hiinois Implement Trial, Mattoon, Sept. 4 to ? 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 1to 5. 
Iowa, Burlington, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Iowa Horticultural Soc., Burlington, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Kansae, Lawrence, Oct. 2 to 5. 
Kansas Ag’! and Mech., Leavenworth, Oct. 9 to 12. 
Kentucky, Paris, Oct. 2 to 5. 
Louisiana, New Orleans, Nov. 20. 
Michigan, Adrian, Sept. 15 to 21, 
Michigan National Horse Fair, Kalamazoo, Oct. 2 to 5. 
Minnesota, Rochester, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Oct. 2 to 6. 
New England & Vermont, Brattleboro, Sept. 4 to 7. 
New Hampshire, Nashua, Sept. 16 to 20. 
New York, Saratoga, Sept. 11 to 14, 
Ohio, Dayton, Sept. 25 to 28. 
Oregon, Salem, Oct. 17 to 20, 
Pennsylvania, Easton, Sept. 25 to 27. 
Vermont & New England, Brattleboro. Sept. 4 to 7. 
Wisconsin, Janesville, Sept. 25 to 28. 
Wisconsin Ag’! & Mech’l, Milwaukee, Sept. 11 to 13, 
MAINE, 
Aroostook Co., Houlton, Sept. 26 to 27. 
Franklin Co., Farmington, Oct. 2 to 4. 
Waldo Co., Belfast, Oct. 3 tu 5. 
Oxford Co., South Paris, Oct. 9 to 11. 
VERMONT. 


Addison Co., Middlebury, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Caledonia Co., St. Johnsbury, Sept, 18 to 20, 
Chittenden Co., Burlington, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Franklin Co,., Sheldon, Sept. 12 to 13. 
Lamoille Co., Morrisville, Sept 25 to 26. 
Rutland Co., Rutland, Sept. 
Wilmington, Wilmington,(Sept. 20. ° 
Windham Co., Newfane, Oct. 3 to 4. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Barnstable Co., Barnstable, Oct. 9. 
Bristol Co., Taunton, Oct. 2. 
Berkshire Co.,, Pittsfield, Oct. 2. 
Essex Co., Haverhill, Sept. 25 to 26. 
Franklin Co., Greenfield, Sept. 27 ta 28, 
Housatonic Co., Great Barrington. Sept. 26. 
Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden, Northampton, Oct. 4 
Hampshire Co.. Ainherst, Sept. 25. : Sto 5. 
Hampden Co., Springfield, Oct. 2 to 4, 
Hampden East, Palmer. Oct. 9. 
- eng ~ aoe agg Sept. 13. 

oosic Valley Co., North Adams, Sept. 16. 
Middlesex Co., Concord, Sept. 20. Ate: 
Middlesex South, Framingham, Sept. 18. 
Middlesex North, Loweil, Sept. 27 to 29, 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury, Oct. 16, 
Nantucket Co., Nantucket, Sept. 25, 
Norfolk Co,, Dediiam, Sept. 27. 








Plymouth Co., Bridgewater, Sept. 27. 
Whately, Whately, Oct. 2. 

Worcester Co., Worcester, Sept. 20. 
Worcester West, Barre, Sept. 27. 
Worcester North, Fitchburg, Sept. 25. 
Worcester South, Sturbridge, Oct. 4. 
Worcester, Southeast, Milford, Sept. 25. ° 


NEW JERSEY. 


Central New Jersey, Trenton, Sept. 25 to 27. 
Monmouth Co., Freehold, Sept. 19 to 20. 
Morris Co., Morristown, Sept. 11 to 14, 
Sussex Co., Newton, Oct. 3 to 4. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield Co., Norwalk, Sept. 25 to 28. 
Hartford Co., Hartford, Oct. 2 to 5. 
Litchfield Co., Litchfield, Sept. 19 to 20. 
New London Co., New London, Sept. 24 to 27. 
Pequabuck, (Hartford Co.,) Bristol, Oct. 10. 
Ridgefield, (Fairfield Co..) Ridgefield, Sept. 18 to 20. 
Woodstock, (Windham Co.,) 8S. Woodstock,Sept. 25 to 26. 

NEW YORK. 


Albany Co., Albany, Sept. 25 to 28. 
Broome Co., Binghamton, Sept. 18 to 20. 
Cattaraugus Co., Olean, Sept. 18 to 20. 
Chenango Co., Norwich, Sept. 18 to 20. 

2 ** Oxford, Sept. 24 to 26. 
Columbia Co., Chatham 4 Corners, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Cortland Co., , Sept. 19 to 20. 
Delaware Co., Bloomville, Sept. 25 to 27. 
Delhi, (Delaware Co.,) Sept. 20 to 21. 
Genesee Co., Batavia, Sepi. 19 to 20. 

“ International.” Rouses’ Point, Sept. 18 to 19. 

Jefferson Co., Watertown, Sept. 18 to 20. 

Livingston Co., Geneseo, Sept. 26 to 27. 

Manlius and Pompey, Manlius, Sept. 27 to 28. 

Monroe Co., Rochester, Sept. 18 to 20. 

Newburgh Bay Hort , Newburgh, Sept. 26 to 28. 

Niagara Co., Lockport, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Orange Co., Goshen, Sept. 26 to 28. 

Orange Co., Horse Fair, Goshen, Sept. 4 to 6. 

Oswego Co., Mexico, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Otsego Co., Cooperstown, Oct. 2 to 4. 

Palmyra, Palmyra, Sept. 27 to 29. 

Putnam Co., Carmel, Sept. 12 to 14. 

Queens Co., Minneola, Sept. 27 to 28. 

Rensselaer Co., Troy, Oct. 2 to 4. 

St. Lawrence Co., Canton, Sept. 25 to 27. 

Schenevus Valley, Schenevus, Sept. 26 to 27. 

Seneca Co., Waterloo, Oct. 2 to 4, 

Steuben Co., Bath, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Susquehannah Valley, Unadilla, Sept. 26 to 28. 

Tompkins Co., Trumansburg, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Tioga Co., Owego, Sept. 18 to 20. 

Tienton Union, Trenton, Sept. 11 to 13. 

Ulster Co., Kingston, Sept. 26 to 28, 

Washington Co., Salem, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Wayne Co., Palmyra, Sept. 27 to 29. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Adams Co., Bendersville, Sept. 25 to 27. 
Allegheny Co., Pittsburgh, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Butler Co., Butler, Sept. 26 to 28. 

Bucks Co., Newtown, Sept. 25 to 26, 

Chester Co., Wesichester, Sept. 27 to 29. 
Crawford Co. Central, Meadville, Sept. 25 to 28, 
Doylestown Co., Doylestown, Oct. 3 to 4. 
Glenwood, (Susquehannah Co.,) Sept. 12 to 14. 
Lehigh Co., Allentown, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Northampton Co., Nazareth, Oct. 25. 
Susquehanna Co., Montrose, Sept. 19 to 20. 
Washington Co., , Sept. 20 to 21. 
Wayne Co., Honesdale, Sept. 19 to 21. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula Co., Jefferson, Sept. 5 to 7. 
Ashland Co., Ashiand, Oct 2 to 4. 
Butler Co., Hamilton, Oct. 2 to 5, 
Clark Co., Springfield, Sep. 18 to 21. 
Clinton Co., Wiimington, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Columbiana Co., New Lisbon, Sept. 25 to 27. 
Champaign Co., Urbana, Sept. 26 to 28, 
Cuyahoga Co., Bedford, Sept. 12 to 14. 
Delaware Co., Delaware, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Erie Co., Sandusky, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Franklin Co., Columbus, Sept. 11 to 14, 
Fulton Co., Ottokee, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Gallia Co., Galliopolis, Oct. 9 to 11. 
Garrettsville, (Portage Co.,) Oct. 3 to 6. 
Greene Co., Xenia, Sept. 12 to 15. 
Geauga Co., Burton, Sept. 25 to 27. 
Geauga (free) Claridon, Sept. 18 to 20. 
Harrison Co., Cadiz, Oct. 3 to 5, 
Highland Co., Hilisboro. Oct. 3 to 5. 
Highland Union, Garrettsville, (Portage Co.,) Oct. 3 to 5, 
Jamestown Union, (Greene Co.,) Aug. 29 to 31, 
Logan Co., Bellefontaine, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Loraine Co., Elyria, Sept. 11 to 14. 
Licking Co., Newark, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Madison Township, Madison, Sept. 5 to 7. 
Meigs Co., Racine, Sept. 19 to 20, 
Montgomery Co., Dayton, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Morrow Co., Mt. Gilead, Oct. 2 to 5, 
Muskingum Co., Zanesville, Sept. 12 to 14, 
Orwell, (Ashtabula Co.,) Sept. 20 to 22. 
Portage Co., Ravenna, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Pickaway Co., Circleville, Sept. 12 to 14, 
Plymouth, (Richland Co.,) Sept. 25 to 27, 
Richfield, (Summit Co.,) Sept. 26 to 28. 
Seville, (Medina Co.,) Sept. 20 to 22. 
Summit Co., Akron, Oct 2 to 5. 
Stark Co., Canton, Sept. 25 to 28. 
Twinsburgh Union, (Summit Co.,) Sept. 4 to 6. 
Trumbull Co., Warren, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Warren Co., Lebanon, Sept. 5 to 7. 
Wellington Union, (Loraine Co.,) Sept. 26 to 28. 
ILLINOIS, 


Atlanta Union, Atlanta, Sept. 11 to 14. 
Boone Co., Belvidere, Sept. 11 to 13. 
Bureau Co., Princeton, Sept. 18 to 20. 
Cass Co., Virginia, Sept. 4 to 6. 
Champaign Co., Urbana, Sept. 11 to 14. 
De Kalb Co., De Kalb, Sept. 17 to 20, 
Du Page Co., Wheaton, 




















Fukton Co., Lewiston, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Greene Co., Carrolton, Oct. 9 to 12. 
Grundy Co., Morris, Oct. 2 to 5. 
Heury Co., Cambridge, Sept. 11 to 13. 
Jackson Co., —— , Oct. 18 to 20. 
Jefferson Co., Mt. Vernon, Oct. 9 to 12. 
Jo Daviess Co., Galena, Oct. 2 to 5, 
Kankakee Co., Kankakee, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Kane Co., Geneva, Oct. 3 to 6. 
Kendall Co., Briston, ———. 
Knox Co., Knoxville, Sept 11 to 14. 
La Salle Co., Ottawa, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Livingston Co., Pontiac, Sept. 12 to 14, 
Logan Co., , Sept. 18 to 21. 
Macon Co., Decatur, Sept. 17 to 20. 
Macoupin Co.,, Carlinville, Sept. 25 to 28, 
Marion Co., Salem, ———. 
Marshall Co., Henry, Sept. 12 to 14, 
McHenry Co., Woodstock, Oct, 2 to 4. 
McLean Co., Bloomington, Sept. 4 to 7. 
Mercer Co. Miilersberg, Sept. 11 to 13. 
Montgomery Co., Hillsboro, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Ogle Co., Oregon, Sept. 18 to 20, 
Peoria Co., Peoria, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Randolph Co., , Sept. 26 to 28, 
Saline Co., Harrisburg, Oct. 10 to 12, 
Stark Co., Toulon, Sept. 5 to 7. 
St. Clair Co., Belleville, Sept. 11 to 14. 
Vermillion Co , Catlin, Sept. 11 to 14. 
Warren Co., Monmouth, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Whiteside Co., Sterling, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Woodford Co., Metamora, Sept. 12 to 14. 
INDIANA. 
Hendricks, Danville, Sept. 28 to 29. 
Orange Co., Paoli, Sept. 25 to 29. 
Posey Co., New Harmony, Sept. 11 to 14. 
Wabash Co., Wabash, Sept. 18 to 20, 
Wayne Co., Richmond, Sept. 24 to 29. 
MICHIGAN, 
Central Michigan Ag’l Soc., Lansing, Sept. 12 to 14, 
Clinton Co., St. Johns, Sept. 27 to 28. 
Jackson Co., Jackson, Sept. 26 to 28, 
Sanilac Co., Lexington, Sept. 26 to 27. 
Washtenaw Co., Aun Arbor, Oct. 3 to 5, 
IOWA. 
Cedar Co., Tipton, Sept. 12 to 14. 
Central Iowa Dist. Ag’! Soc., Des Moines, Sept. 11 to 13, 
Cerro Gordo Co., Mason, Sept. 20 to 21, 
Floyd Co, Charles Citv, Sept 19 to 20. 
Jones Co., Anamosa, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Page Co., Clarinda, Sept. 20 to 22. 
Ringgold Co., Ringgold. 
Scott Co., Davenport, Sept. 3 to 7. 
Washington Co., Washington, Sept. 26 to 27. 
WISCONSIN. 
Brown Co., Green Bay, Sept. 26 to 27. 
Columbia Co., Portage, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Fond du Lac Co., Fond du Lac, Sept. 18 to 19. 
Milwaukee Horse Show, Sept. 11 to 13. 
Lafayette Co., Darlington, Sept. 27 to 29, 
Polk Co., Osceola, Sept. 18 to 19. 
Sauk Co., Baraboo, Oct. 10 to 11. 
Walworth Co., Elkhorn, Sept. 12 to 14. 
Winnebago Co., Rockford, Sept. 18 to 21. 
MISSOURI. 
Adrian Co., Mexico, Oct. 9 to 12. 
Carondelet Co., Carondelet, Sept. 17 to 18. 
N. E. Ag’l and Mech. Soc., Memphis, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Pike Co., —— ——, Oct. 16 to 19. 
St. Louis Ag’l & Mech’, St. Louis, Oct. 1 to 6. 
KANSAS, 
Morris Co., Council Grove. 
Anderson Co., Garrett, Sept. 26 to 29. 
Osage Co., Burlingame, Oct. 1 to 2. 
KENTUCKY. 
Bourbon Co., Paris, Sept. 3 to 6. 
Clark Co., Winchester, Aug. 29 to 31. 
Central Kentucky, Danville, Sept. — — 
Harrison Co., Cynthiana, Sept. 18 to 21. 
Montgomery and Bath, Mt. Sterling, Aug. 22 to 2%. 
Nelson Co., Bardstown, Sept. 18 to 21, 
Shelby Co., Shelbyville, Aug. 28 to 31. 
Warren Co., Bowling Green, Sept. 15 to 20. 
SUNDRY COUNTY FAIRS. 
St. Catharine Hort., C. W., Sept. 19. 
Merrimack Co., N. H., Concord, Sept. 25 to 27. 
Rockingham Co., N. H., Exeter, Sept. 12 to 13. 
Hennepin Co., Minn., Minneapolis, Sep. 26 to 27. 
Saint Croix Ag’l Soc., St. Stephens, N. B., Oct. 18. 

















American Pomological Seciety.— 
Postponement—Just as we are going to press we receive 
the following circular, signed by the Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, President :—‘* Whereas, The American Pomologi- 
cal Society was ordered to be convened at St. Louis, 
Mo., on the fourth day of September next, for the purpose 
of holding its Eleventh Session; and, Whereas, the eX- 
istence of Cholera in several of the cities of the United 
States has become manifest, thereby creating more than 
usual precaution in regard to visiting places distant from 
home: Therefore, in consideration of this fact, and also 
of the fact that there is a small erop of fruit in many 
parts of our country, the undersigned, by and with the 
advice of the Executive Committee and other leading 
Pomologists, does hereby postpone and defer the meeting 
of said society to the year A. D. 1867, when due notice 
will be given for its assembling, in the aforesaid city of 
St. Louis."—This will carry disappointment to 4 great 
many, and we think the action is hardly based.on § . 
reasons. In New York we too have cholera, and, dow 
mind it at all. It isa disease of the poor and miserable 
only, and to postpone an important meeting on 80 Siig! 
an excuse, strikes us as something particularly 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Aug. 11, 1866, and the exports of Breadstuffs from this 
port thus far, since January 1: 


a TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days this m’th, 232,500 36,3000 3,820,000 115,000 23,000 1,292,000 
24 days dast¢ m’th.291,000 558,000 4,050,000 169,000 67,000 1,311,000 
SALES, Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. 


24 daysthis month, 181,000 447.000 3,867,000 153,000 
4 days /ast month, 233,000 430,000 3,612,000 199,000 


Barley. 
18,300 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1866.....232.500 363,000 3,820,000 115,000 23,000 1,292,000 
27 days 1865..... 318,000 1,397,000 1,835,000 61,000 141,000 1,975,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1866...... 181,000 447,000 3,867,000 158,000 18,300 
27 days 1865...... 314,000 1,965,000 2,149,000 103,000 a 
si Exports from New-York, January 1 to Aug. 11: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats. 
EES 589,390 167,036 7,548,273 187,189 894,602 
PUD siissegesse 857,098 1,276,019 879,624 86,004 50,409 
4. Receipts at head of tide water at Albany, to Aug.7: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bbls. bus, bus, bus, bus. bush. 
i See 114,400 1,499,500 10,435,600 473,000 105,350 4,194,000 
1865...... 319,400 3,298,400 4,309,200 181,600 168,2:0 4,668,800 
1864......396,300 8,277,300 3,436,300 64,600 142,iW0 3,591,300 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
July 13. August 11. 
Price OF GOLD ...0.5+ sce 151% 1484 
FLour—Super to Extra State 3640 @990 $56 @ 950 
Super to Extra Southern, 1010 @1750 935 @15 00 
Bextra WOStETD....ccccccvccoes 76 @1400 67 @1250 
Extra Genesee..............5 990 @1400 960 @1250 
Superfine Western...... 640 @79 56 @723 
Et, eae ae 650 @750 52 @62% 
Corn MEAL. ........... . 4% @540 450 @50 
WHEAT—All kinds of White. 265 @ 82% 23 @2% 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 150 @300 120 @ 285 
Comn—Yellow ................ 8 @ © 9 @ — 
Mixed..... wabe! osiesie's ss%see « SER AER aE 80 @ 82 
OaTs—Weatern ..........0..0+ 51 @ 5 8 @ 5 
DRMC seca seauet cs cess avwewewse —-@6-— 60 @ 61 
ee pa 97 @12 72 @105 
| ee ere 9 @120 Nominal 
Hay—Bale # 100 D............ 0 @ 7 @ 120 
OND incaksghses tsc0esécevacees 6 @100 8 @ 12% 
DURA, PF BO Ds vcccccsvccccce 60 @ 110 3 @13 
CoTToN—Middlings, ® b.... 3 @ 37 3t @ 86 
Hops—Crop of 1865, ® f...... 5 @ 6 5 @ 6 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, # b. 40 @ 8% 20 @ 5 
Seep—Clover, @ b ... a 11 @ 12 1¥@ 12% 






Timothy, @ bushel. . 650 @70 67 @7 
Flax, # bushel.......... 315 @3 810 @3 530 
Suear—Brown, # fb ... ie 9K@ 13% 9¥@ 18X% 
Mo.assks, Cuba, # gl aan 49 @ 5 47 @ ) 
Corrre—Rio, (Gold price) ® 4@ 19 15 @ 2 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &¢., # B. 6 @ 3 6 @ 380 
Seed Leaf, # b ; 5 @ 43 5 @ 43 
Woo_—Dumestic Fleece, # b. 3 @ 3 @ 
Domestic, pulled, @ ........ 23 @ 57 3 @ 5 
California. unwashed,........ 1 @ 


40 15 @ 40 
vv heo A | re, 122%@ 12% 124@ 12% 
OW CakE—# ton ...---.. 52 50 @5650 5200 @55 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel........ 50 @2 06 3175 @3l 87 





Prime, # barrel ............ 2675 @2700 272 @27 75 
BrEF—Plain mess......... ..-. 1600 @2100 1600 @20 00 
Lar, in barrels, # f..... 1%@ 2 19 @ 221% 
BuTTER—Western, # f....... 20 @ 38 200 @ B 
State, #M....... 02... 27 @ 40 30 @ 50 
CHEESE . ae 6 @ 2 5 @ 19% 
BEANS—#® bushel.. .. . 150 @2% 150 @2%7 
Pras—Canada. # bushel...... 115 @120 120 @1380 
Eaas—Fresh, ® dozen........ 3 @ B 200 @ 2 
PouLTRY—Fowls, # B.... ..- 4@ 2 2 @ B 
Turkeys, ® ® et 24 @ 3 2 @ B&B 
PotaTors—Mercers, ® bbl... 400 @ — 400 @500 
Peach Blows, ® barrel ee. 40 @ — —- @ — 
Porators—New, # barrel... 850 @1150 225 @2% - 
APPLES—#@ barrel............. 700 @1000 400 @5 50 


Gold has been declining in price, during most of the 
past month. Within a week it has been as low as 146%, 
as against 15134 at the date (July 13) of our last review. 
It opened to-day @ 14814....The demand for the princi- 
pal kinds of breadstuffs during the month has been less 
active, and under urgent efforts of holders of both flour 
and grain to realize, prices rapidly receded. Since 
Monday last, however, the home and export inquiry has 
been more animated, especially for low and medium 
grades of flour, prime spring wheat, and sound corn and 
oats, and the tendency of the market has been in favor of 
sellers, influenced in part by the reduced supplies avail- 
able, and the comparatively moderate receipts ...Pro- 
visions have been in good request, chiefly on speculative 
account, but prices have been unsettled, especially for 
hog products, which have varied from day to day, with 
the interests of the operators, most of whom represent 
Parties at the West, who are injudiciously borrowing 
Money to use for the purpose of inflating commercial 
Values Senerally, and this, too, to such an extent, as to 
Seriously retard legitimate trade, always the best and 
most remunerative reliance of producers....Cotton has 
been much more freely offered at reduced prices, vet has 
been less Sought after.... Wool has been unusually quiet, 
though prices have steadily favored purchasers. The 
Supply of domestic fleece is increasing. Domestic pulled 
is scarce... . Hay has been less abundant, and. has been in 
active request at advanced prices.... Hops, seeds, and 
fobwecu have been dull aud heavy. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
The supply during the past four weeks has been very 
good for this season of lowest demand, as here shown: 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
August 7....... sence” 064 65 ,029 896,744 
GUY Bho. s sees rrr) 4 148 1,271 16,119 7,406 
| ee aS ‘ 107) =: 1,702 15,808 235 
A dae ¢ ee ehges ie 4,775 13 1,662 19,247 6,976 
Total for Month.....21,2000 445 5,664 72,071 29,361 
Average per Week....5,300 111 1,416 18,018 ay 

do. do, in 1865.......5,255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do. do. in 1864.......5,161 145 —1,511 15,315 = 12,676 
do. do. in 1863....... 5,150 129 694 9,941 21,670 


The weekly average for beef cattle, milch cows, and 
veal Calves, is just about the same as for all of last year, 
while this is the season of least demand; sheep, includ- 
ing lambs, 2000 higher, and live hogs 3700 less. The 
generally increased consumption has kept prices well 
up.... Beef Cattle were materially higher last week, 
but this week sell about the same as a month ago, or at 
prices equivalent to 1734c.@18c. per lb. dressed weight, 
for extras ; 16¢c.@17c. for good to first quality ; medium 
to common, 15¥c.@14¥c.; inferior to poorest, 14c.@ 
12:4c ... Mileh Cows are in better demand from 
milkmen who require more animals during the lessened 
pasturage of August. Really good milkers sell at $85@ 
$90, calf included ; some extras at $95@$110; common 
to good, $70(@$80 ; inferior to poorest, $65/(@$50.... Veal 
Calves have been in little demand since the prevalence 
of cholera. A few extras go at 11}c.@12c. per Ib. live 
weight ; good to first quality, 10'%¢.@llc.; medium to 
poor, 10c.@8c.... Sheep and Lambs.—Sheep were 
up to 7}c.(@sc. for best, two weeks ago, but this week have 
fallen to 7c.@7%c., and common to poor at 64c.@5 ec. 
Lambs, 10}¥c. @8c. for the different grades.... Live 
Hogs have been scarce, Western farmers preferring to 
keep them to use up the large corn crop promised. 
Prices have risen to 12c.@12gc. per lb. live weight. 


WANTED ror 1867, 
‘200,000 Subscribers ! 


Or, Better Still, 





One More from each Present Subscriber. 


HOW WE PROPOSE TO GET THEM. 


A Splendid Paper for All; 
Great Premiums for Clubs ; 
Extras to New Subscribers. 


—1wooe——— 


Everbody Read The Following : 


The great success of the present year encourages 
the Publishers to renewed effort for the coming 
year, and to begin the work in advance. They pro- 
pose to secure at least 200,000 Subscribers for 
1867,—which will be the first Volume of the Second 
Quarter Century of the American Agriculturist. 


Ast.—The present Volume speaks for itself. 
Our readers know how much, and how valuable 
matter has been given so far—how many thous- 
ands of Hints, Suggestions, etc. And aside from 
the reading matter, every Subscriber, at the ex- 
pense of only $1.50 or less, receives in this Volume 
Engravings which alone cost about Hight Thous- 
and Dollars! Many of these are among the finest 
Original Engravings issued in the country this 
year.—Well, the next Volume shall not be any 
less valuable or less beautiful. Indeed, we expect 





otherwise. 
for 15 months (October 1866 to December 1867 
inclusive), and so of all other club rates. 


to make it even much better, just as we are mak- 
ing this Volume better than the preceding one. 
So every subscriber for 1867, new or old, may con- 
fidently expect a great deal for the little currency 
it will cost. (The immense circulation divides the 
expenses among so many, that the Publishers are 
able to give a large return for a little money.—Se 
also the great circulation gives large and valuable 
advertising receipts, part of which are added to the 
subscription money in getting up the paper, and 
thus the subscribers really get back much more 
than they pay for.) 


2d.—The Publishers will Pay every 
Person Well, who will take the little trouble 


and time required to bring the Agriculturist to the 
notice of those who do not now read it, and obtain 
their subscriptions. To do this in the simplest 
manner, without the trouble of correspondence, and 
to give everybody an equal chance, they will offer 
a large and valuable General Premium List of good 
and useful articles, from which each one sending a 
club of subscribers may select just such articles as 
he may desire, such as Seeds, Vines, Plants, Trees, 
Implements, Machines, Books, Melodeons, Pianos, 
extra plated beautiful Tea Sets, Pitchers, Castors, 
etc., etc. (This Premium List will be ready early 
in September, and will be sent free to every one 
desiring it.) [ay~ The work of collecting sub- 
scribers can begin Now to the best advantage, as 
every new subscriber sent in this month has a 
special inducement (see below), and every one 
of the new subscribers received after Sept. Ist, 
may count in the New Premium List. We want as 
many new subscribers this month as possible, for 
every one who receives the paper free for the next 
three months, will be very likely to help increase 
the clubs by soliciting his friends to begin with the 


new year. Now Note 


3d.—What every new Subscriber 
during September will Receive : 


arr Any new subscriber sending in this month 
the regular subscription price will receive the Agricul- 
turist for all of 1867 (volume 26,) and the last 
three months of this year FREE. 


N. BB.—This offer applies to all new subscribers 


received in September, whether single names, or 
members of ordinary clubs, premium clubs, or 


Thus: $5 will pay for four subscribers 


As fast 


as new names arrive this month (September,) we 
will enter them right down in our books from Oct. 
Ist, 1866, to the end of 1867, or 15 months. Note 
that this offer is only for September. 


Sufficient time will be given after September 30 for 


responses to this offer to come from the Pacific Stutes 
and Territories, and other distant points. 


Will our readers please show this offer to friends 


aud neighbors, and invite all to embrace it? 
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The Implement Trial at Auburn. 
——~o—-— 

The officers of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society 
have undertaken to conduct a trial of Mowers and Reap- 
ers, which would fairly test these machines in such a way, 
and in so many different ways, that after their report is 
before the public, every one giving careful attention to it 
may be abie intelligently to review every step of their 
progress, and passa fair judgment upon their conclusions. 

The trial commenced upon the 10th of July, with the 
understanding that the committee would stick to work as 
long as was necessary. The Society was ready on the 
day appointed, but the exhibitors were most of them be- 
hind hand, causing fully 24 hours delay, and no small 
annoyance and expense to those who came from a dis- 
tance. The names of the judges are as follows: 
Hon. Joun Stanton Gouup, Chairman, Hudson, N. Y. 
Col. B. P. Jounson, Albany, N. Y. 

Sanrorp Howargp, Esq., Lansing, Michigan. 

E. R. Porter, Esq., Kingston, Rhode Island. 

Prof. Prerce, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. Extsua Foors, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
Henry Waterman, Esq., Hudson, N. Y. 

Hon. Ezra Corne t, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hon. SamueL CampBELL, New York Mills, N, Y. 
Hon. A. B. Concer, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

T. L. Hartson, Esq., Morley, N. Y. 

They are gentlemen who are so well known and re- 
spected, that no one will think of such a thing as charg- 
ing intentional partiality to any one of them, The compet- 
itors are, we think, perfectly satisfied that the committee 
mean to deal fairly by them. The Dynamometer (the 
instrument used for testing the draught), employed 
is a triumph of mechanical ingenuity, and is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Waterman, a member of the committee who 
has successfully used a larger one several years in testing 
the draught of locomotives. The instrument acts inde- 
pendently of jerks, equalizing and measuring their force, 
it records the distance traveled over, and the power ex- 
pended, so that after a load, or machine has been moved 
any distance, it may be seen at a glance how many feet 
the same outlay of power would have lifted 1000 pounds 
perpendicularly, if it had been so applied. We hope 
soon to give our readers a description of this interesting 
machine, with illustrations. 

There were 57 entries of Mowers and Reapers, includ- 
ing several entries from the same parties in each of the dif- 
ferent classes, as for instance, the same exhibitor would 
show his machine as a mower, as a self-raking reaper, 
as a hand-raking reaper, as a combined mower and reap- 
er, and as a one-horse mower—presenting of course as 
many different machines. 

The writer was present the first days of the trial, but 
could not remain throughout. The field work com- 
menced on the 11th, and was continued for more than 
two weeks. The mowers were tried first in a piece of 
badly lodged clover, each cutting an acre, and starting 
four atatime. The Kirby was the only l-wheeled ma- 
chine we saw, and there was one, The Eureka, of novel 
construction, which struck us as having some very goou 
points. The wheels are set as wide apart as the length 
of the 5 or 6 foot cutter bar which is between them, and 
the horses travel 6 feet or more apart, one close to the 
grass and the other in the standing grass. The grass; if 
heavy, is left nearly erect. All the most popular ma- 
chines were represented, and the work done, both in the 
field mentioned, and in others, in grass of diverse quality, 
was prevailingly excellent. The dynamometer tests 
have not been made public. 

In the grain fields, so far as cutting went, of course all 
the machines did well. The great interest centered in 
the modes of disposirig of the cut grain. Hand-rakers 
worked well, why should they not ?—Some of the Se//- 
rakers did well, but not up to the mark. The Droppers 
merited and obtained considerable attention and favor. 
These receive the cut grain upon a series of long fingers 
extending backward at right angles to the finger bar, and 
when a sufficient quantity has been accumulated for a 
sheaf, the fingers are dropped and the stubble pressing up 
between the fingers sweeps the gavel off, while by a 
simple contrivance the falling grain is caught and held, 
until the dropper is brought into its place again. This 
plan has the merit of cheapness and great simplicity. 
There was also a very intéresting machine exhibited be- 
fore the committee, but not placed in competition, upon 
which two binders riding, bound the grain as fast as it 
wascut. It is the invention of C. W. Marsh, made by 
Stewart & Marsh (Plano, Kendall Co., Ill.). Stewart, an 
exceedingly rapid and expert binder, rode alone and 
bound the wheat for a short time as fast as cut, when the 
machine was driven very slowly. On the whole, the 
hand-rakers are regarded as a thing of the past, the drop- 
pers will probably take their place, and people will not 
be sutisfied with seif-rakers which do not deliver to bind- 
ers upon the machine. The trial was a very tedious 
one, mueh more so than was necessary. Some members 

° 








of the committee evidently lacked practical sagacity ; 
and the committee needed a good foreman, one who 
would do no work himself, but simply direct others and 
make things go with spirit. Still we have no doubt of the 
great value of the results, which will be quite as great 
for the mandfacturérs as for the purchasers. The report 
is not looked for before the State Fair, and we presume 
it will hardly be given in full at that time. During 
the mower and reaper trial, other implements, hay 
tedders, Hay forks, presses, horse-forks, hay loaders, 
etc., were exhibited, and after the trial they were 
examined arid tested by the coimmittee. 








Containing a great varietu of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each, for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. An extra copy to the sender of a 
Club of Ten or more (if no other premiums are taken). The 
papers are addressed to each name furnished. 


GIVEN AWAY — Three Months’ 
Subscription for Nothing !—By reference to the 
preceding page will be seen that the Publishers offer 
the Agriculturist for the last three months of this year 
Sree to all new subscribers for 1867 received at any time 
in September.—We respectfully request all our readers 
to make this offer extensively known, and to invite their 
friends and neighbors who are not now subscribers, to 
embrace this opportunity to become so. They will get 
the paper 15 months for one year’s subscription price. 
Clubs can now be imade up, at club rates for next year, 
embracing old and new subscribers, and the new sub- 
scribers will all get the extra numbers free, provided 
the new names be so marked.—In making this offer, the 
publishers have several ends in view. Ist, The extra 
offer is an inducement te many petsohs Who ought to 
read a paper of this kind, but who hesitate to sub- 
scribe ; 2d, Every one who reads this journal for a month 
or two will doubtless be ready to influence still others to 
subscribe at thé opening of the new volume ; 3d, Every 
name, new or old, received now, can be entered and 
properly arranged on the mail books while our ex- 
perienced clerks have leisure, and by so much Iessen the 
pressure of business towards the close of the year, when 
more than a hundred thousand renewals are to be at- 
tended to. This last item will partially pay the expense 
of the extra numbers. So we solicit the kind offices of 
our friends in swelling the list of new subScribers this 
month. The extra numbers free will go far in deciding 
the question of subscribing with many persons, if some 
one Will inform them of the offer. 


GOOD PREMIUMS for all who 
Desire them,—This Month a good Time tw 
Begin.—The publishers are preparing a list of excellent 
articles to be given to those who make up clubs of sub- 
scribers for 1867. The list is delayed to make it as com- 
plete and valuable as possible. It will be completed 
during this rhonth with full descriptions, arid be sent frée 
to all désiring it. It will contain many Valuable articles 
one or more of which will be specially desired in every 
family. Any One can begin at once to make up a list of 
subscribers, and then choose the premium afterwards 
when the list is rhade as large as possible. Old and new 
names will count in the premium clubs, but the extra 
offer fo new subscribers, noted above, will aid in secur- 
ing new hames this montti. The extra numbers are given 
to new members of premium clubs, the same as to others, 
N. B.- Every list of names designed for a premium club 
must be so marked when sent in, and it will then be 
credited to the sender in the premium book. Send the 
names along as fast as obtained, so that the subscribers 
may begin to receive their papers. To avoid error, and 
save keeping wrong accounts, let the exact subscription 
money accoripany each list of names. The best mode of 
remitting money is by Post-office money orders, or drafts 
on New York Banks, payable to order of the publishers, 





Start the Premium Clubs at the 
Fairs, Elections, etc.—These annual gatherings 
afford a good opportunity to those who wish to secure 
one or more of our good premium articles, to begin the 
work. Last year many persons collected names enough 
to secure premiums worth from $10 to $60, by a single 
day’s work at the fairs. 


Government Land and Land Of 
fices.—We have a good many letters asking where the 
best Government lands are located. We probably could 











not express our own preferences without getting a flood 
of letters assuring us that the lands and prospects in a 


dozen other sections were equal or superior. In most of 
the new States, and those recently the seat of war, the 
people are anxious to have settlers from the old States 
come among them, and a letter to the Governor or Secre. 
tary of State, of the State preferred would receive atten. 
tion, and reliable information would be given. 





Trouble with the Grape Leaf.—A. 
F. Gillett sendS us a grape leaf, upon which are many 
rotigh protuberances, asking Wliat the trouble is. Ifhe cuts 
these open, he will find a minute larva within. We have 
seen this several times, but never where we could watch 
its development and ascertain what the perfect insect is, 





Saratoga.—This resort of fashionable people 
and invalids, who crowd its hotels and one another from 


; June to October, seeking health in its saline waters, or 


amusement in the society they there form and find, this 
year offers an attraction tothe farmers in having secured 
the State Fair. The fair promises to be of unusual attrae- 
tiveness, and there are many things to interest and enter- 
tain outside the fair grounds, of which we are pleasantly 
reminded by the ‘* Views of Saratega,’’ published by J, 
Nelson & Son, New York, with an historical and deserip- 
tive sketch by Wm. L. Stone. These are a dozen colored 
lithographs, and form not only a pleasant souvenir, buta 
guide book to Saratoga, which will be of value to visitors. 


“The Might of the Republic.”— 
Wm. O. H. Oldroyd, of Columbus, O,, a soldier during 
the whole of the late war, has prepared an interesting 
sheet. He secured carte de visites of 110 of the leading 
public men of the past half dozen years, including mill- 
tary men, statesmen, divines, etc. Upon these were 
secured the actual autographs of the individWals them- 
selves, anid then the whole were arranged together, and 
copied in a large photographic picture, on a sheét 20x% 
inches. Framed and hung in fhe parlor it is a neat dnd 
valuable ornament, giving us the pictures and autographs 
of each of the 110 men at a moderate cost—$3, or $6 if 
placed in a neat walnut and gilt frame and glass, 





#2.50 pays for a copy of the Agriculturist for 
all of 1867, and a new subscriber sent this month will re- 
ceive the paper free tlie last three months of this yéar. 

@5 pays for four copies of all of 1867, and each 
new subscriber will receive the rest of this year free. 
The same rates for five, six, seven, eight or nine copies, 

@E pays for ten copies for all Of 1867, and each 
new subscriber will receive the remainder of the year 
free. The same rates for any number of subscritérs 
up to nineteen. A free copy to the sender of the club. 

$20 pays for twenty copies for all of 1867, and 
each few subscribér will réceive the paper fhe remifn- 
der of this year free. The same rates for ail copiés 
over twenty. A free copy to the sendér of the ¢lub. 





Hog Chofera,—I. Plaquet, Ills., F. 8. Haskell, 
Mass., S. B. Peck, Mich., and others.—The following will 
afiswér your quéries, in regard to a mulady conceriing 
which mahy things are better known than how to-cure ft. 

Many names have been applied to this diséase, it Béling 
known in various parts of the world as “ Blue Sidk#ess,” 
or “Blue Disease,” “ Pig Distemper,” ‘ Red Soldier,” 
and “Hog Cholera,” and veterinarians have theorized 
much on its hature. It first affects the digestive or 
gans; the blood undergoes changes favorable to ttatist- 
dations, which occur in different patts of thie boil. 

Symptom?.—The first thing that generally diréete at 
fention to the disease Is the sudden death of Orie or more 
pigs. Ona closer Inspéction the animils are norieed to 
be dull, caring néithér for food nor water, crééping be- 
heath tlie straw or tito sditie datk place ; the head i held 
low, anid the ears drooping. Sighs of abdothinal pai are 
éflen Well mirked, and, tis a rile, there 18 a dfspotition 
to lié on the belly. ‘The ahithals are whder some elream- 
stances wild, frantic, or quite uriconscious. Tiere 's 
Gecasiorially violent rétchirig or votntting of foot o 
mucus, «nd bile. In the early stage, the faeces are of 
hormal consistence ; urine, pale ; later, dYarrhea sets in, 
excrements becothing dark and fetid. The pulse beats 
from 100 to 120 per minute, the action of the heart being 
barely perceptible. A staring look, tendency to pr 
on the abdominal organs, rolling about, inability to stam 
etc., are indicative of incréasing paih. aan is a stigu- 
lar jerking or spastiodic breathing inall cases, comp” 
éd by congestion of the lungs. A markéd ween 
the hind quarters is observed ftom fhe coinihenceme! 
the aitack. The animal staggers, its Iiii6s cross 
other, and at last are paralyzed. i tn Ht 

wnt, and there is 4 subdued hacking cough. 
ieee in the skin more or less over the whole body, dis 
coloring the skin and mucous membranes, sometime ‘.< 
fore death ; this gave origin to the name “ Blue 
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The reddish or purplish color disappears wherever the 
skinis pressed ; aneruption is aptto appear, and the skin 
becomes scurfy. Death occurs in from three to six hours. 

Post-mortem appearances.—The skin black and blue; 
the capillaries, veins of the skin, and subcutaneous tissue 
are dark-colored and gorged with blood. A yelluw 
serum is apt (o accumulate wherever there is the ramified 
redness, Theserous and mucous membranes are studded 
with ecchymosis (patches where blood settles), which are 
most developed in the organs of the chest. The intes- 
tine is stopped occasionally with solid material. The 
liver and spleen are full of blood, and the lungs also may 
be much congested. The blood is dark, serus, fluid, and 
coagulates very slowly and imperfectly. 

Prevendfon and Treatment.—Wholesome vegetable diet, 
a sparing allowance of only well-cooked animal food and 
cleanliness, with clean and dry bedding, are the best pre- 
ventives. When the disease breaks out, send fora 
well educated veterinary surgeonor a physician. If one 
is not to be had, an emetic in the first stage of the dis- 
ease may be given, followed by a gentle purgative or 
clyster ; well-made gruel should be the only diet. 





Clover.— P.,” Laconia, N. H., says his clover 
has run out, and he does not wish to break up the sward 
if he can get it in again without. We would try sowing 
clover seed, then harrow, sow plaster, and roll, or drag 
it all over with a heavy bush harrow if you have no roller. 





Grass for a Grove.—F. J.C.” writes 
to sow grass seed in a grove of Chestnuts and Black 
Oaks, 25 to 40 feet apart, and some nearer together.—He 
can not do better than to break up the old sod and sow 
Blue grass, or Blue grass and Orchard grass mixed. 


English Seeds.—Seed dealers will not fail 
to notice the advertisement of the house of James Carter, 
Dunnett & Beale, upon page 333 of this paper. The 
name of Carter as connected with the seed trade is famil- 
iar toall who read English Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural papers, and their reference to well-known dealers 
here shows that they have established a good reputation 
upon this side of the water. They are alive to their own 
interest in selecting a medium through which to become 
widely known to the American seed trade, 

Thanks to Cyrus W. Field.—August 
l4th, 3o’clock P.M. We are now reading the trans- 
actions in London and Paris, of To-day Noon!!! 





Extra Size.—This number, like all but two 
of the previous numbers of this year, has several extra 
pages. It now looks as if we should be obliged to *‘ keep 
doing so all the time.” 

Sundry Humbug's.—The swindlers are 
having a hard time of it. The Agriculturist. and the 
talk it has raised, meet them in every corner of the land. 
Then the N. Y. City Post-Office shut down on them, and 
after July 1st none of the known or supposed fraternity 
of rascals could get a P. O. Box. This of course com- 
pelled the chaps to call in person and prove their identity, 
or to have an actual place of business to receive letters 
from the carriers—a fatal thing to the greater portion of 
them, as they had hitherto dodged detection by having 
only a nominal place of business, and a P. O. Box. We 
are glad to learn from the Post-office here, that the letter 
business of these operators has fallen off to less than a 
tenth of what it was a few months ago. We have ample 
proof that in its warnings, and its exposures of these 
Swindlers, the Agriculturist has saved to the people the 
present year, atleast five times as much as its entire sub- 
scription has cost. We shall try to be faithful in this 
yespect in the future, and we solicit a copy of every cir- 
cular or scheme that comes out hereafter...... Not much 
need be added about particular cases this month... D, 
Miller, of the ‘“ Depository of the Mechanics’ and Mainu- 
facturers’ United Stock Company” has been operating 
Somewhat. His “$150,” ‘* $165,” ‘ $300,” etc., prizes 
have been scattered around freely, We have a score or 
two of them on hand. For the $5 paid for these he sends, 
as prizes, some poorly printed “ certificates” of a great 
many shares in the “‘ Sandy River Petroleum Prize Com- 
pany.” Whiat’s that,? and where isit? We have some 
of these certificates~one for 300 shares sent to Ross 
County, O., as the “$300 prize” drawn by Mr. $ 
another for $165 (165 shares in the S. R. P. P. Company) 
Sent toa Massachusetts Legislator, etc. As we said last 
month, this is “‘a vig swindle!’...... We have lots of 
tickets, issued by different operators, for watches “valued 
at” $18 to $750, and have by proxy called on all the parties 
that could be found (not one-fourth of them are where 
their circulars and tickets say they are), and not one of 
the watches was worth the small sum asked for the 
tickets, The same of other articles of jewelry, etc., etc. 





ago and condemned...... Humbug “ Mackey & Co.,” 
and M. Morphy & Co. issue precisely the same circulars, 
except the heading and names, both printed from the same 
tne)... sis The sewing machines offered by tickets, and 
the “English Time Keepers” are worthless. ...The 
Washington “Grand National Concert,” as stated last 
month, was a simon pure “ lottery,” operating upon the 
benevolence of people.,.... Westbrook & Co., of N. Y. 
City, send three different schemes in one envelope. They 
say their ‘‘ Manufactory is not accessible until further 
Notice.” Will they not hurry up that “notice” and let 
us in to see the grand things. They offer “ Phot’hs of 50 
voluptuous Female Beauties !”...... Parkinson & Co., in 
the “ticket” line of business, feel dreadful bad at being 
refused a Box in the N. Y. P. O., and issue a “smashing” 
circular against said Office. Parkinson & Co. must be 
splendid fellows, and wonderfully rich and generous, 
too, for in one of their circulars we find 128,000 ar- 
ticles, valued at $6,800,000, or $53 each, all offered 
for $5 each ! or less than one-tenthof their “value.” Why ! 
they offer at $5 each, ‘500 solid gold hunting watches 
valued at $300 to $750” a piece, and another *500 watches 
valued at $250 to $500” each! We found their magni- 
ficient establishment to be a small upper room, and could 
but wonder where they keep the 3500 watches, the 1000 
music boxes, the 1000 silver dining sets, the 1500 silver 
tea sets complete, the 2000 silver urns and salvers, the 
2000 richly framed oil paintings, the 3000 mammoth pho- 
tographic albums, etc., etc. That little upper room of 
their’s must be a wonderful place. Wish we could see 
something beyond that “talking hole” in the partition, 
through which they do business with callers. We would 
give the price of several $5 tickets to have one look at 
half the things they claim to be distributing ; it would be 
a bigger sight than all Paris affords. We strongly en- 
dorse the advice of Parkinson & Co.’s, (alias, Hubbard, 
alias Gaughan.) as in their circular they say ‘ we [P, & 
Co.] beg of you not to make any remittances by mail.” 








About Pickles.—With pickles for family 
use there is no difficulty, but many who raise cucunibers 
on the large scale for profit, there is a doubt as to how 
they shall dispose of their crops. Many have gone into 
the raising of cucumbers for pickles, from reports of 
the large returns of some few cultivators. Those who 
within our knowledge have made pickle-raising the most 
profitable are those who, living within easy distance of 
the great pickle factories, could find a ready sale for their 
crop. The putting up of pickles and canning tomatoes, 
and the like, is a regular business, and is prosecuted by 
those who have the experience and capital, on so large a 
scale, that itis not advisable for small operators to at- 
tempt to compete with them. Growers of cucumbers, 
tomatoes, and the like, who are near these large estab- 
lishments, meet with a ready sale for the raw material. 
There is another class of growers who live within a few 
days by rail, who find a market for their cucumbers by 
slightly salting them. These put up their cucumbers in 
tight barrels, with a half peck of salt, then fill the barrel 
with water and bung it up. In this weak brine the cu- 
cumbers will keep a week or two, but if allowed to re- 
main much longer they will get slimy. This is the way 
in which growers send the cucumbers to not very far dis- 
tant factories. To put up cucumbers to last for a long 
time, instead of four quarts of salf to the barrel, at least 
a half bushel should be used. A brine of this strength, 
in tight barrels, will, as we are informed by an old pickle 
maker, keep them for an indefinite time. For family use, 
when small pickings are made daily, it is as well to dry 
salt the cucumbers. They will give out their water to 
make a brine and will shrivel, bat when soaked for put> 
ting in vinegar they will acquire their plumpness. Use a 
plenty of salt, as no more will be dissolved than is needed. 





Architecture,—The book of designs, etc., 
which we noticed in July (p. 245) meets with such general 
favor from practical men (carpenters, etc.) that we call 
attention to it again. It is advertised on page 340, 





How much Hay will an Ox Eat a 
Day ? that is, what proportion of his own weight ; sup- 
posing he is in good “store ” order from first to last, has 
a good stable in winter, and is required to do no work ? 





Another Report on Peas.— H. W. B.” 
writes from Peekskill, N. Y. ‘ A cofrespondent in your 
August Agriculturist is indignant over ‘Carter's First 
Crop Pea,’ and slaughters Carter, and seedsmen general- 
ly. My experience is far happier. I bought of Thor- 
burn, in New York, the same pea, (which is sold also 
under the name of Sutton’s Ringleader.) It came on 
finely, and on June 14th we gathered the firstmess. The 
vine is early, very productive, and the pea the best early 
pea that we have yet tried. Another pea tried this year 
for the first time is ‘McLean’s Little Gem.’ It is very 
early, a dwarf, growing but about 14 inches high, quite 


of England. It is the only wrinkled dwarf pea that I 
have ever seen. The peas on which I shall rely for an- 
other year, are; For very early, Carter’s First Crop; for 
early, McLean’s Little Gem; and for maincrop, Cham- 
pion of England.” 


Cooking Egg Plants.—''L. M. R.,” and 
others, ask how to cook the egg plant, or rather egg fruit. 
Slice the fruit half an inch or more thick, peel and place 
for an hour or so in salt and water; then drain and dip 
in thin batter, or preferably in egg, and then in pounded 
cracker and fry brown. They are sometimes fried with- 
out batter or egg, but then they soak up fat and become 
too greasy. The rind is sometimes left on to make the 
pieces hold together, but when they are covered as above 
this is not necessary. There may be other ways of cook- 
ing this fruit, but the above is the only one we have tried, 
and is good enough. 


The New Potato Bug—The 10-lined 
Spearman.—Numerous specimens of this fearful pest 
have been sent us this year from Iowa and Illinois. Last 
year we had it from west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and as it seems to be pro- 
gressing eastward—according to Mr. 
Walsh in the Practical Entomologist 
—at the rate of over 50 miles a year, 
we reproduce our engraving of the 
beetle and its larve, in order that it 
may be recognised and “stamped out” 
on its first appearance in any iocality. 

Fig. 1. The insect is known to entomologists 
as Doryphora decemlineata, and is represented in its per- 
fect state, fig. 1, of twice the natural size. It is yellow, 
with 10 black stripes. It lays its eggs on the leaves of 
the potato ; they are yellow, placed endwise in clusters, 
and hatch in about six days, 
The young larva is nearly 
black, but when full grown, 
fig. 2, (enlarged,) is orange 
colored with black mark- 
ings. In seventeen days 
it goes into the earth, 
where it takes on the pupa state, and in thirteen days 
comes forth as a perfect insect. These dates are from a 
very interesting series of observations communicated to 
the Practical Entomologist by Henry Shirmer, M. D., of 
Mount Carroll, Ill, This destructive insect has some 
natural enemies among insects, but the only practical 
way thus far known of treating them is to hand-pick, or 
knock them off into a pan and destroy them. Mr. J. 
Malony, Jr., Dubuque Co., Iowa, sent us a particularly 
fine lot which came alive, and we have taken good care 
that they shall not increase here, except in print.—Since 
the above was in type, we notice a report that this 
destructive insect has appeared In Maine. If this is true, 
it is greatly to be regretted, and we trust that it will 
prove that some other insect has been mistaken for it. 








A Mime in the Muck Swamps.— 
Itis hard to make people believe that in those dark, 
black, alder-growing, musquito-hatching, ague-breeding, 
snakey, musk-ratty nuisances of peat bogs, and muck- 
swamps, which have been eye-sores and abominations, 
they are to find their Elvoradoes—their gold mines—and 
Anthracite mines. The material which shall warm them 
in winter, and cheer them in summer, which shall carpet 
the landscape with green and gold, make smiling harvests 
and heavy purses. Notice the advertisement of Prof. 
Johnson’s new work on “ Peat and Its Uses,” on p. 339, 


S. S. Question Books.—The series, en- 
titled “Lessons for every Sunday in the Year” embrace 
four numbers, each containing 52 lessons, viz: No. fl, 
The period from the Birth of Christ to the End of Acts ; 
No. 2, The rest of the New Testament ; No. 3, From 
Adam to Elijah; No, 4, From Elijah to Christ. The 
plan in each book is : the selection of lessons to be learned 
of about? verses each, and connecting them with a histo- 
ry, so that while the lessons are land-marks in order of 
time, the connecting history gives the pupil a clear idea 
of the events of each period in the order of occurence. 
The questions and answers, direct or by references, aid 
both teachers and scholars to thought, and are especially 
valuable to the great mass of teachers who are not sup- 
plied with abundant commentaries and reference books. 
These books seem to have met a decided want among 
Sabbath School people, as between three and four hun- 
dred thousand of them have been called for, we believe, 
almost equally from all denominations of Christians: 
Editions are issued by several publishers, oneof = 
is supplied at the Agriculturist Office. Price tthe 
each, $1.44 per dozen, or $12 per 100 copies, for any f 

must be added for 
numbers. If sent by mail 4 cents 1 often of 
prepaid postage, or 3 cents each s ing wot 4) will 
more. Four sample coples (Nos. fer o cbotsi 








Factz The “honey manufacturer” is a humbug; $5 is 
asked for a recipe, which we published several years J 


productive, and of a flavor nearly equal to the Champion 


be sent post-paid toaa¥ 
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Two Tons of Clover per Acre, (or 
rather what would make that amount after cutting and 
drying for hay,) plowed in green, Dr. Warder tells us he 
thinks is fully equal to 10 cords of ordinary barn yard 
manure. Manure costs the farmers in the vicinity of New 
York, on an average, delivered on their farms, fully $6 per 
cord. To spread and plow it in costs about the same as 
plowing in the clover. Now the cost of raising these 
two tons of clover, allowing $10 per acre for rent of land, 
cannot exceed $20, if over $15 on the average. It would 
then require the addition of a little bone dust, guano or 
some salts to make it equal in general quality to 
barnyard manure, which would add to its cost. The 
qnestion now is whether it is not cheaper to plow in 
clover, buckwheat, turnips, or some green crop, than to 
purchase city stable manure at a cost of $6 per cord, de- 
livered on the farm? In deciding this matter, it must be 
recollected that the city manure is exposed more or less 
to the weather when unloaded on the dock, and its 
wastage and deterioration are often considerable. 





Ashes on Orchards,.—F. Rutcliff, of Henry 
Co., Ind., asks: ** Will ashes be good to bring up an old 
orchard ; if so, when and how shall I apply them?” 
Adding: “ There are plenty at a saw-mill 14g miles from 
our farm.’ There is nothing better, as a general rule, 
for old orchards than a liberal dressing of unleached 
wood ashes. It would be hard to tell how much it would 
not pay to apply; a barrel or two to each tree, spread as 
far as the outmost boughs, plowing 4 to 6 inches deep, 
will probably rejuvenate the orchard, provided there is 
any soundness left in the trees. Lime is nearly as good. 
It should be spread freshly slaked, after plowing, and 
be harrowed in; ora light dressing, say 34 of the whole, 
may be first spread and plowed in, and the rest put on 
the surface after plowing, and then harrowed in. Calcu- 
late to put about 3 bushels to each tree, though more 
would do no harm ; make the application in the autumn. 





Lime on Wet Land.—‘J. W.,” New 
London, Ct., has a piece of wet land which lacks only 
drainage to be excellent meadow. He has drained as 
deep as he can, but to drain the piece, his neighbor below 
must deepen his drains also—which he will not do. Mr. 
W. has legai right to go on and deepen his neighbor's 
drains, or to lay a tight drain across the piece, and so 
benefit himself only, but does not want to do it yet. “Wiil 
lime help the land ?”—We think it will, where the ground 
can be plowed in time for corn or potatoes, but not much 
elsewhere. Apply after plowing, and harrow in. 





Death to Canada Thistles.—David 
Newport, of Evergreen (no State), “actuated by the de- 
sire to do good and communicate,” says: ‘I would in- 
form the readers of the Agriculturist that I have suc- 
ceeded in destroying two considerable patches of Canada 
thistles, by the persevering use of small quantities 
of coal oil applied to each plant.’—If Canada 
thistles are cut in the summer, after they throw up 
their flower stalks and before they bloom, perhaps 
also at other times, and a pinch of salt is dropped into 
the hollow stem, they die. When they are cut frequent- 
ly with a spud just at or below the surface, they will 
rapidly disappear. The application of coal oil will kill 
any weed, or any other plant, it comes in contact with, 
and may prevent growth of any vegetation on the same 
spot for a considerable time. So be careful. 





Plow for Deep Work.—“B & B,” 
Adamsville, Ohio, ask, ** What is the best plow to break 
up the ground 14 inches deep, and throw up the sub- 
soil?” There are as many patterns of the ‘* double Mich- 
igan,” or “sod and deep soil” plows, as of single plows, 
The plowman must suit himself as to shape and price. 
We described and figured the operation of these plows 
on page 145, of the last volume, (1865). The sod and 
deep soil plow is like any other large strong plow, with 
a small plow, called.the skimmer, attached to the beam. 
The beam is subject to severe stains, and should be strong 
accordingly. Such a plow will do the work required, 
burying the sod either in the bottom of the furrows if the 
slice is thin enough, or folding it like a book and setting 
it edgewise, while the big plow follows and covers it up. 





The Water Carrier Improved.— 
B. C. Dodge, Washington, D. C., writes to the Agricul- 
turist suggesting an improvement upon the Water Car- 
rier, described on page 218, (June). He says: “ Instead 
of the number of posts and the wooden track or rail there 
used, a good strong telegraph wire may be substituted to 

_ great advantage. A strong wire, firmly secured at each 
end and stretched tight, may be thus used for a distance 
of from one to two hundred feet, without any intervening 
posts or supports. If a longer line is required than can 
be thus used, it may be made of any required length by 
the addition of an occasional post—care of course be- 
ing taken to so arrange the arm that supports the wire, 





as not to form an obstruction to the passage of the pul- 
ley, which is easily done. A common iron pulley can 
be used on the wire. I have seen two such devices in 
use, one about 100 feet, and the other nearly 200 feet 
long, at an angle of fully forty degrees, without any sup- 
port except at the ends, and they worked admirably and 
had been in use for vears. One is in Wisconsin and the 
other in Minnesota, and both raise water from fine 
springs situated in deep hollows, summer and winter. 





New Peas Again.—‘ A Lady Gardener” 
writes: “I am tempted to give you my experience with 
Carter’s First Crop. I sent for a package of them with 
other seeds last spring, had them planted when the 
garden was made (which is not,in the north part of 
Worcester, Mass., usually ‘‘ very early.”) I had peas fit 
for the table July 4th, leaving a portion of the vines un- 
touched for seed. The vines so left grew about 2 feet 
high, the peas ripened and were planted again on the 
same ground, and now, July 28th, I have a second set 
of vines growing for late ones. Those vines from which 
I plucked the peas green are some of them still growing, 
but none more than 3 feet high. We threw out the Dan. 
O’Rourke years agoas poor in quality, and poor bearers. 
There’s adifference somewhere. I sincerely sympathize 
with your venerable correspondent in his care for the 
green peas, but still think that those I bought under the 
style of Carter’s First Crop are a good pea.” We have 
had other letters speaking well of ‘‘ Carter’s First Crop 
Pea,’”’ and doubtless our correspondent, whose letter 
was published last month, got the wrong sort. 





Strawberries in Iowa.—9J. Bouland, 
Winneshick Co., Iowa, has tried several varieties, and 
they all failed. He does not say whether they were cov- 
ered in winter. Plant in spring and when the weather 
is cold enough to freeze the ground, cover with straw, 
corn stalks, or leaves. Wilson's Albany is perhaps as 
safe as any, but it is no hardier than the Agriculturist 
and many others. 

Fruit in San Francisco.—Mr. T. Hart 
Hyatt writes, that apricots and green corn appeared in 
the markets of San Francisco on May 20th, and at the 
date of his letter, June 29th, ripe fresh figs have been on 
sale for several days. 

Setting Osage Orange Hedges.—J. 
T. McLain, Morrow Co., O. It will not do to set Osage 
Orange plantsin autumn. The yearling plants are very 
tender, and need to be taken from the seed bed and pro 
tected through the winter, by setting them in boxes of 
earth in the cellar, or by stacking them up out of doors 
and covering sufficiently with earth to prevent freezing. 





Pinks and Pansies.—J. Bouland. If 
your pinks are carnations they should have been layered 
when in bloom. If they are of the China, or other bien- 
nial sorts, you must rely upon seed. Pansies strike 
readily from cuttings taken early in the season from 
near the bottom of the plant. 





Ants in the Garden.—‘“H. W.” We 
never had much success in fighting ants, but have not 
tried Mr. Rivers’ preparation, which is: boil 4 oz. quas- 
sia chips for 10 minutes in a gallon of water, and add 4 
oz. soft soap. This is poured into the holes and sprinkled 
about in the places where they congregate. 





Peaches in Niagara Co.—We are glad 
to learn from a Lockport correspondent, that the promise 
of peaches was never better than it is at present. 





Preserving Celery in Cellars.—R. 
Reed, Wayne Co., N. Y.. asks the best way to preserve 
celery in cellars, as he finds his to rot by January Ist. 
The best way to preserve celery is to keep it out of the 
cellar altogether. Make a trench in a dry place, a foot 
wide, and as deep as the celery is tall. Set the plants up- 
right in the trench, packed close together, and leave them 
until severe weather comes, when straw or other litter is 
to be thrown over, putting it on gradually as the weather 
gets colder, until it amounts to a foot in thickness, 





The Wilson’s Early and Kittatin- 
ny Blackberries.—The experience of another sea- 
son shows the great superiority of these varieties. The 
Wilson’s Early is especially valuable as a market fruit, 
being early and ripening rapidly. We have seen fine 
specimens from Mr. John S. Collins, of Moorestown, N. 
J., and shall have more to say of this variety at another 
time. The Kittatinny has this year more than sustained 
the high praise we have heretofore given it. It is a little 
later than the Wilson, and the sweetest and most delicious 
fruit of any variety that we have seen in cultivation. 





Special to Editors 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the value 
of this number.—Of its engravings, those on pages 322, 
330, 305, etc., will bear study and a favorable comparison 
with anything that has appeared original this year. To 
improve the taste of the masses of people, as well as to 
instruct and please them, we are introducing first class 
engravings more largely than in any former year, and in- 
tend continued improvements in this respect as well as in 
others. (Our engraving bills this year alone will amount 
to about $8,000.) ——Our aim is to furnish at $1.50 a year, 
and at less to clubs, a journal every way equaling or 
surpassing the $3 and $4 Magazines. We expend more 
on the Editorial preparation of each number than any 
of the Magazines. 


The present September number is a fair specimen of 
what we expect to continue to improve upon. It has - 
many valuable and carefully prepared articles, including 
the fourth of the series by Prof. Asa Gray, of Cambridge, 
on “ Insects and Plant Fertilization,” which will prove 
a valuable and original contribution to Botanical science. 
The 30 original engravings are all useful and interesting. 
The Calendar and list of Fairs are carefully prepared, 
while the 75 ‘Basket Items,” several of them quite 
lengthy, afford a great variety of information. The 
Household and Children’s Departments are usually ful 
and interesting. 


(Oo We would be glad to have attention called to the 
fact that we offer new subscribers for 1867 (Vol. 26), if 
received this month, the remaining three months of this 
year free of charge. 


Offer to Editors. 


Any Editor publishing the following in the editorial 
columns, may order an Extra Copy of the Agriculturist 
to any address desired,and it will be sent without charge 
for 15 months, beginning Oct. 1st. (For papers of large 
circulation, two or more copies of the Agriculturist may be 
ordered instead af one, as may seem just and equitable. 
For all favors of this kind, we desire to give a quid pro 


quo.) oO, J. & CO 


Three Months for Nothing.—A VALuaBLe 
Orrer.—The enterprising Publishers of the American 
Agriculturist offer that valuable journal free for the 1e- 
maining three months of this year to all new subscribers 
for 1867 (Vol. 26), who send in their subscription during 
this month of September. The cost of the 4 griculturist 
is only $1.50 a year, or four copies for $5, so that $1.50 
(or $1.25 for each of four persons), will just now secure 
the paper for fifteen months! We advise everybody to 
embrace this opportunity. The Agriculturist is a mal- 
vel of value and cheapness, and in no other way can one 
so well invest $1.50 or $1.25. The paper is adapted to 
all classes of readers in city, village and country. lis 
Household and Children’s Departments are exceedingly 
valuable and interesting everywhere. Each number con- 
tains 32 to 44 large double size magazine pages, filled with 
original, instructive, and interesting matter. It is splen- 
didly illustrated with many large, first-class Engravings, 
which are both pleasing and instructive, and alone worth 
far more than the cost of the paper, The Agriculturist 1s 
diligent and unsparing in its exposures of all kinds of 
swindling and humbugs, and in this way alone saves the 
country hundreds of thousands of dollars eve‘y year. 
Take our advice, and send your subscription at once to 
the Publishers, Orange Judd & Co., 41 Park Row, New 


York City. 
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Poudrette from New York to Ohio. 
—“‘A. C.,” four years a soldier, saved his money and 
bought a farm 22 miles from a R. R. stationin Ohio. He 
lacks manure, and asks if it will pay to get poudrette 
from New York to make corn. No, indeed! It will not 
pay to cart poudrette as far as you sav, if you could have 
it for nothing. Guano, bone-dust, a good superphosphate, 
or even ground plaster are of sufficient value to haul so 
far. If your carts come back from the station empty, it 
might pay to bring a light load of poudrette, but not if 
you could get either of the other manures mentioned ; 
that is, if plaster (or gypsum) has a good effect on your 
soil. Make your own poudrette. See article on p. 319. 

Charcoal for Manure.—James Fergu- 
son has at command a large lot of charcoal dust, which 
he would like to apply to his land, if advisable. Char- 
coal does not act largely as a fertilizer. Its chief value 
is as an absorbent, and it may be used in the stables if it 
be frequently removed and mixed in a muck oy earthy 
Charcoal first absorbs and then decomposes 
organic gases. When spread on the land it will produce 
an immediate beneficial effect. There is always more or 
less ashes in such dust, which would act beneficially. 

Feriilizer for Wheat.—“W. W.,” of 
Southern Indiana, has his choice between poudrette, 
Peruvian guano, and flour of unburnt bones, for his wheat 
land, which is of clayeysoil, Poudrette for field crops 
we do not believe in, except home-made pondrefte. 
Peruvian guano, if pure, is very good, especially if 
properly mashed and mixed with 3 or 4 times its weight 
of dry fine muck or peat. This compost may be much 
improved by adding twice as much bone dust, and as 
much ground plaster (gypsum) as guano—say 150 lbs, 
guano, 150 lbs. gypsum, 300 lbs. bones. This mixture 
may be sowed on and harrowed in, or mixed with as 
much fine muck as you please, and applied evenly. 

Animal Carcasses.—Cover up with loamy 
soil, or muck, work them over a few mouths after the 
temperature has become such as wil] allow fermentation, 
and mingie again more soil or muck, using as much 
plaster as you please, 


compost. 








Woolen Waste.—“F. O. W.,” of Biack 
Stone, Mass., can have all the “‘ picker waste” he wants 
from a woolen mill. It is oily and can not be wet, it is 
dry and might be used as bedding for horses, but he has 
tried it and “it spoils the manure” (!) ‘ Left ina pile 
through the summer, it heats so that one can not hold his 
hand in it.” We advise F. O. W. and anybody else who 
is troubled with too strong manure to treat it exactly as 
they would too strong tea or coffee—namely, dilute it to 
suit his taste. You add water to strong tea; add soil or 
swamp muck, or straw to the waste, and make it just the 
strength you want, first heaping it until it begins to heat. 





The fence Nuisance.—tThe Legislature 
of New York overhauled and amended extensively the 
fence law of the State. The more laws and amendments 
we have, the worse off we are and the farther from equal 
justice, until ‘the People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact” that all 
owners of cattle of all kinds shall be responsible for 
them, and all the damage they do; and in case they do 
trespass, wandering from the high way or from their 
owner’s Jand, or elsewhere upon the premises of other 
proprietors, it shall be regarded as a misdemeanor of the 
owner, for which fines and punishments shali be awarded. 

Hiow to get in Timothy Grass.—“C. 
F.S.,” writes: ‘“‘I have an 8-acre lot, once seeded with 
timothy, which has now runout, and grows nothing but 
a wild grass, having its rough prickly seed growing on 
the blades and not at the top of astem. How shall [kill 
this grass? The meadow is overflowed several times a 
year, and is nearly flat.” There are 10,000 farmers who 
have each just about such a piece of ground. It needs 
draining, and the way to doit is to begin when the land 
is dry, and dig narrow straight ditches 30 feet apart, and 
3 feet deep, usually uniting in a main ditch or two dug so 
as to get the best fall possible. The ditches should be 
as nearly¥evel as possible and still have a distinct fall. 
Small drain tile should be laid in the ditches ; and 4-inch 
tiles would generally be large enough for the main drains. 
After the draining is done, plow in the spring, raise a crop 
of corn, and follow with spring grain, seeding to Timo- 
thy. We suggest summer crops and spring plowing, sup- 
posing that the overflowing would interfere with other 
Practice. This meadow offers an excellent chance to 
irrigate after the plan suggested in August 1864, page 236. 





Pinching Grapes.—C. Thurston, Brad- 
ford Co., Pa., onjects to our directions to stop bearing 
canes at 3 or 4 leaves from the last bunch, as ‘agin 











natur,” and suggests that “thorough trimming in the 
fall, with judicious pinching off, is according to my ex- 
perience the best course.” Now friend T., we should 
like to ask if thorough trimming is not “agin natur?” As to 
‘judicious pinching,” we directed just that same, on the 


supposition that the vine had been properly trained at the | 


start. Rambling vines in rich garden soil, will have 
pretty much their own way, whatever you do with them. 





What is it on the Pear Tree ?—C. 
C. Phillips, Cumberland Co., Pa., says: “‘ My dwarf pear 
trees have almost been stripped of their leaves by a 
slimy, sticky, snail-like worm. What is it?” We try to 
anticipate such common troubles as this in our “ Hints 
about work.” Under the head of Fruit Garden, in June, 
itis said: “‘ The disagreeable slimy slug which appears 
on pear and other trees is killed by a dusting of air slaked 
lime.” We would not seem to take our friend to task for 
not reading each paper from the heading to the last ad- 
vertisement, but use his query as a sample of many for 
which we have already provided in our Hints about 
Work. That portion of the paper is made up with a 
great deal of care, and though many things must of neces- 
sity be repeated from year to year, it is always re-written 
and many new suggestions from letters, etc., worked in. 





Beans for 2a Name.—" P.,” Franklin, N. Y. 
Those in the green paper are apparently the White Run- 
ner, and the others are Lima. 





Grafting ** Thorn Apples.’’—“G. B. 
Ss.” By “Thorn Apples,” we suppose you mean some 
species of Thorn, of which we have several. The pear 
will grow when grafted upon the thorn, bunt the trees 
thus produced are usuaily short lived, and inferior to 
those grafted upon quince. 





Flies on Cherry 'Trees.—‘‘M's. L. C.,”’ 
writes to know why flies gather on her cherry trees, and 
she notices that the leaves are covered with what she 
takes to be their eggs. The supposed eggs are undoubt- 
ediy aphides, or plant lice, which are very common on 
cherry trees. These lice exude a sweetish liquid, or 
honey dew, which attracts flies and other insects in 
great numbers. Tobacco water will kill the lice, but its 
application is not very practicable upon the large scale. 





Thanks to Whom they are Due.— 
A delegation of the American Institute Farmers’ Club, 
visited Hammonton, N. J., in strawberry time, and were 
splendidly entertained by the people of that enterprising 
place. For some reason not clear to us, it was suppose:l 
that we should be there, and at the festival a fine bouquet 
upon the table was dedicated “To the Editor of the 
Agriculturist.”. Weare sorry that we did not get the 
bouquet, but are glad we didn’t go, as we should have 
been obliged to make a speech, which is the horror of 
our life. Still, the lady or ladies who were so thoughtful 
will accept our thanks for the compliment. 

Degeneration of Strawberries.— 
M. Korff, asks if the statement made in the report of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1863, to the effect that the 
use of side runners in propagating strawberries causes 
the varieties to degenerate, has any foundation in fact. 
We never met any one but the writer of the article al- 
luded to who believed in or practised its teachings. One 
good healthy runner is as much a representative of the 
original plant as another, no matter from where it starts, 
and will perpetuate the variety as perfectly as will a bud 
taken from any part of a tree. The two cases are per- 
fectly parallel, and the strawberry plant may be regarded 
as a treo with branches too weak to stand upright. 





Derivation of ** Weigelia.’’—W. Pe- 
ters, New Haven Co., Conn. The proper word is 
Weigela, and it comes from the name of Weigel, « Ger- 
man botanist of the last century. In Latinizing names 
of other languages, they follow the usual rules of Latin 
pronunciation, and in this case the g would be soft. 
The plant is now referred to an older genus, Diervilla, 
which is its proper botanical name, while Weigela will 
serve for its English name. 





Propagating the Blackberry.—L. 
Grafton, Pulaski Co., Ind., was unsuccessful in propagat- 
ing the Lawton or New Rochelle blackberry. Many 
who have it in their Jands would be glad to know what 
he did to kill it. . We do not know how it is in Indiana, 
but here the smallest root will make a plant. It is too late 
for peanuts—sweet potatoes will be noticed in season. 





“Golden Carrant.’*—A. Mitchell, Ma- 
coupin Co., Iil., sends us specimens of. a currant of a 
bright yellow color. He considers the fruit as excel- 
lent for tarts. It appears to be a variety of the Mis- 
souri Currant, and is known but not valued with us. 
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Angle Worms.—J. H. Luttenton, Orleans 
Co., N. ¥Y. You will find a brief account of the history 
of the angle worm, with an engraving of its eggs, in the 
American Agriculturist for January, 1863. 





A “Rose”? on an Apple Tree.—E. 
W. Knight gives an account of a “ white semi-double 
rose” found on an apple tree, and asks if we have 
‘previous to this, knowledge of a double rose blossoming 
on the apple?” No—but we have several times seen very 
handsome double apple-blossoms, which look remarkably 
like small double roses. They usually appear after the 
general blossoming is over. 





Thorn Seeds.— N. W. W.,” Peacedale, R. 
I., says that the seeds of one of our wild thorns will 
come up the first year, even after being kept dry all 
winter. Will he oblige us with a leaf or two, that we 
may know the species. 


Out-door White-wash—A Colored 
Wash.—Having recently erected 1500 feet of rough 
picket fence, we adopted the following wash, which 
seems to stick well, and appears very well. About a 
peck of lime ata time was put in a tub, and over this 
was poured two pailfuls of water, in which a large double 
handful of salt was previously dissolved. As soon as the 
lime began to boil up well, we added about % lb. of 
coarse grease from the fat-tryers, and stirred it in thor- 
oughly while the whole was hot. It was then used on 
the pickets, rails and posts, stirring it often, and diluting 
as needed. For the running bottom boards we mixed 
nearly a barrelful of white-wash, in quantities of a peck 
at a time, with grease and salt, as above, 334 lbs. of lamp 
black were then ground or mashed; then thoroughly 
stirred in 3 quarts of sweet milk and strained into the 
barrel and well stirred—the stirring being repeated every 
time a pailful was to be taken out, and that in the pail 
frequently stirred while using. ‘This applied carefully to 
the bottom board, gives a fine very dark lead color, that 
contrasts well with the white. Both the white and 
colored washes were applied very freely, 1% barrels of 
fresh lump lime being used.—The posts and rails were 
washed before nailing on the pickets, and the pickets were 
also washed on one side, so that there is a coat of lime 
between the pickets and rails. Tie whole job is satis- 
factory, and the fence looks like one ;flaned and puinted. 
We expect the lime will add much to its durability. 

Deep vs. Shallow Pans for Milk.— 
There is a general impression that cream rises more 
freely when milk is set in shallow pans than in deep 
ones. It seems, however, that the Orange County butter 
makers, at least in the factories, use deep pans or pails, 
and think they get just as much cream and of better 
quality, as there is less expasure to the atmosphere and 
consequently less liability to its crusting over. X. A. 
Willard and others in Herkimer Co. have made some ex- 
periments which seein to prove that there is no advantage 
in putting the cream in shallow pans. If such proves to 
be the case, it will be a great saving of labor (in scalding, 
etc.), to se deeper pans, as we shall need fewer of them, 
and this at the present cost of pans is no slight advan- 
tage.—Much must depend upon the cow, the season of 
the year, that is the temperature, and the length of time 
the milk will keep sweet and in the best condition for 
cream to rise. A few years ago the subjeet was discus- 
sed, and we know of numerous experiments which led 
us to consider it a settled fact that shallow pans gave the 
most cream, and we have little anticipation that this 
decision will be reversed. 


The Glory and Shame of England. 
—Several years ago Mr.C Edwards Lester wrote a book 
with the above title. Since the war, during a portion of 
which he was in Great Britain and upon the Continent, 
he has re-written it, or rather we may say, put forth 
unother work with the same title, intwo volumes. Mr. 
Lester looks upon England’s power and England's weak- 
ness as an American may now-a-days be expected to do, 
making few allowances, and appliesto her the measures 
which she delights to apply to the rest of the world, He 
has furnished a book of many statistics, and statements 
in regard to the condition of the agriculture and of the 
agricultural population of Great Britain; and in his dis- 
cussions of pojitics, religion and society, of the condition 
of Ireland and of India, and of the aristocracy. he far- 
nishes a mass of matter which will be read with great 
satisfaction by at least some American people in their 
present frame of mind. Mr. Lester does not forget the 
love we bear to England as the inother country, and the 
home of our poets, philosophers and historians, nor the 
warm brotherly affection we entertain for the working 
men and the liberal statesmen of England, and the work 
is one which will exalt the appreciation and love of = 
own country in the heart of every American. it is in 
2 vols,, email 8vo., 304 pages each ; price 


in, muslin $4. 
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Two Tons of Clover per Acre, (or 
rather what would make that amount after cutting and 
drying for hay,) plowed in green, Dr. Warder tells us he 
thinks is fully equal to 10 cords of ordinary barn yard 
manure. Manure costs the farmers in the vicinity of New 
York, on an average, delivered on their farms, fully $6 per 
cord, To spread and plow it in costs about the same as 
plowing in the clover. Now the cost of raising these 
two tons of clover, allowing $10 per acre for rent of land, 
cannot exceed $20, if over $15 on the average. It would 
then require the addition of « little bone dust, guano or 
some salts to make it equal in general quality to 
barnyard manure, which would add to its cost. The 
question now is whether it is not cheaper to plow in 
clover, buckwheat, turnips, or some green crop, than to 
purchase city stable manure at a cost of $6 per cord, de- 
livered on the farm? In deciding this mutter, it must be 
recollected that the city manure is exposed more or less 
to the weather when unloaded on the dock, and its 
wastage and deterioration are often considerabie. 





Ashes on Orchards.—F. Rutcliff, of Henry 
Co., Ind., asks: ** Will ashes be good to bring up an old 
orchard ; if so, when and how shall I apply them?” 
Adding: ‘* There are plenty at a saw-mill i4g miles froin 
our farm.’’ There is nothing better, as a general rule, 
for old orchards than a liberal dressing of unleached 
wood ashes, It would be hard to tell how much it would 
not pay to apply ; a barrel or two to each tree, spread as 
far as the outmost boughs, plowing 4 to 6 inches deep, 
will probably rejuvenate the orchard, provided there is 
any soundness left in the trees. Lime is nearly as good. 
It should be spread freshly slaked, after plowing, and 
be harrowed in; ora lightdressing, say 34 of the whole, 
may be first spread and plowed in, and the rest put on 
the surface after plowing, and then harrowed in. Calcu- 
late to put about 3 bushels to each tree, though more 
would do no harm; make the application in the autumn. 





Lime on Wet Land.—‘J. W.,” New 
London, Ct., has a piece of wet land which lacks only 
drainage to be excelent meadow. He has drained as 
deep us he can, but to drain the piece, his neighbor below 
must deepen his drains also—which he will not do. Mr. 
W. has legal right to go on and deepen his neighbor's 
drains, or to lay a tight drain across the piece, and so 
benefit himself only, but dves not want to do it yet. “Will 
lime help the land ?”—We think it will, where the ground 
can be plowed in time for corn or potatoes, but not much 
elsewhere. Apply after plowing, and harrow in. 





Death to Canada Thistles.—David 
Newport, of Evergreen (no State), *tactuated by the de- 
sire to do good and communicate,” says: “I would in- 
form the readers of the Agriculturist that I have suc- 
ceeded in destroying two considerable patches of Canada 
thistles, by the persevering use of small quantities 
of coal oil applied to each plant.”—If Canada 
thistles are cut in the summer, after they throw up 
their flower stalks and before they bloom, perhaps 
also at other times, and a pinch of salt is dropped into 
the hoilow stem, they die. When they are cut frequent- 
ly with a spud just at or below the surface, they will 
rapidly disappear. The application of coal oil will kill 
any weed, or any other plant, it comes in contact with, 
and may prevent growth of any vegetation on the same 
spot for a considerable time. So be careful. 

White Willow Fences, — The public 
have heard the growls of the dissatisfied and humbugged 
people through the press, while those well satisfied with 
their willow fences, that is, those who obtained the 
genuine article and took good care of the fences as they 
grew, we seldom hear from. It is therefore worth while 
to read such a letter as this nowand then. Levi Smith, 
of Story Co., Iowa, writes tothe American Agriculturist 
as follows: “In the June number of the Agriculturist 
you make some inquiries about the white willow. James 
Smith is the man who first introduced the white willow 
in Illinois, in 1843. He there tested it successfully, 
There is a fence on the old farm in Illinois twelve years 
old, for which the owner refused $8 a rod for the trim- 
mings some years ago, it was to be cut high enough to 
leave an everlasting live fence. I have known it to form 
stems in one season 1/4 inches in diameter. Designing 
men have procured such samples, and with them have 
canvassed the country and obtained orders, which have 
often been filled with a spurious article easier to procure. 
Our farmers have been so shamefully humbugged with 
worthless trash, that they are of opinion that all willow 
is alike worthless. I have now six miles of it, three and 
four years old, and it is a substantial fence, ready to turn 
and defy any stock. I consider it worth more to-day 
than the land it encloses. For fuel I grow five times the 
amount [ can consume. Every year I can cut enough 
poles to fence 2000 acres of land, and still leave me a 
substantial live fence when they were cut. You may say 





to the readers of the Agriculturist that the white willow 
is no humbug, and if any of them will call, I will show 
them six miles of fence, which will settle the question.” 





Patting Straw Among Clover in 
Stacking isan English practice. The straw absorbs 
the juices from the clover, and arrests all tendency to in- 
jurious fermentation. The hay is sweeter, and cattle eat 
the straw with avidity. If you have a heavy crop of 
clover, that is a little green, put thin layers of bright straw 
between the layers of hay, and there will be no danger. 

Plow for Deep Work.—“B & B,” 
Adamsviile, Ohio, ask, ** What is the best plow to break 
up the ground 14 inches deep, and throw up the sub- 
soil?” There are as inany patterns of the ‘* double Mich- 
igan,” or “sod and deep soil” plows, as of single plows. 
The plowman must suit himself as to shape and price. 
We described and figured the operation of these plows 
on page 145, of the last volume, (1865). The sod and 
deep soil plow is like any other large strong plow, with 
a small plow, called the skimmer, attached to the beam. 
The beam is subject to severestrains and should be strong 
accordingly. Such a plow will do the work required, 
burying the sod either in the bottom of the furrows if the 
slice is thin enough, or folding it like a book and setting 
it edgewise, while the big plow follows and covers it up. 





The Water Carrier Improved.— 
B. C. Dodge, Washington, D. C., writes to the Agricul- 
turist suggesting an improvement upon the Water Car- 
rier, described on page 218, (June). He says: “ Instead 
of the number of posts and the wooden track or rail there 
used, a good strong telegraph wire may be substituted to 
great advantage. A strong wire, firmly secured at each 
end and stretched tight, may be thus used for a distance 
of from one to two hundred feet, without any intervening 
posts or supports. If a longer line is required than can 
be thus used, it may be made of any required length by 
the addition of an occasional post—care of course be- 
ing taken to so arrange the arm that supports the wire, 
as not to form an obstruction to the passage of the pul- 
ley, which is easily done. A common iron pulley can 
be used on the wire. I have seen two such devices in 
use, one about 100 feet, and the other nearly 200 feet 
long, at an angle of fully forty degrees, without any sup- 
port except at the ends, and they worked admirably and 
had been in use for years. One is in Wisconsin and the 
other in Minnesota, and both raise water from fine 
springs situated in deep hollows, summer and winter. 





Convenience and Practical Utility 
of Frame Hives,—On May 38!st we swarmed—and 
arranged ready for work —32 swarms of bees in 5% 
hours, by simply lifting out the combs, and shaking 2% of 
the bees together with the queen into a new hive. While 
under the practice of drumming, it required a whole day 
to drive even 20 swarms. Bidwell Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 

New Peas Again.—‘‘A Lady Gardener” 
writes: “‘ lam tempted to give you my experience with 
Carter’s First Crop. I sent for a package of them with 
other seeds last spring, had them planted when the 
garden was made (which is not,in the north part of 
Worcester, Mass., usually *‘ very early.”) I had peas fit 
for the table July 4th, leaving a portion of the vines un- 
touched for seed. The vines so left grew about 2 feet 
high, the peas ripened and were planted again on the 
same ground, and now, July 23th, I have a second set 
of vines growing for late ones. Those vines from which 
I plucked the peas green are some of them still growing, 
but none more than 3 feet high. We threw out the Dan. 
O'Rourke years ago as poor in quality, and poor bearers. 
There’s adifference somewhere. I sincerely sympathize 
with your venerable correspondent in his care for the 
green peas, but still think that those I bought under the 
style of Carter’s First Crop are a good pea.” We have 
had other letters speaking well of ‘‘ Carter’s First Crop 
Pea,’’ and doubtless our correspondent, whose letter 
was published last month, got the wrong sort. 

Plants Named.—“ New Rochelle”: No. 1, 
Salisburia adiantifolia, the Japan Ginkgo, and not rare 
in cultivation. No. 2, Periploca Greca, often called 
Virginia Silk, but not a native of this country....J. M. 
Wooley, Ogdensburg, N. Y. No. 1, Robinia hispida, 
Rose Acacia. No. 2, Cytisus Laburnum, the Golden 
Chain, or Laburnum. No. 3, Spirea prunifolia....M. R, 
Allen, York Co., Me. No. 1, @nothera pumila, Dwarf 
Evening Primrose. No. 2, Tiarella cordifolia, False 
Mitre-wort....Miss E. Goss, Wellington, O., Thalictrum 
dioicum, Early Meadow-rue. You were puzzled with 
this because it is dicecious, and for the same reason R. 
G. Fuller, Kent, Conn,, could not make out Chame@lirium 
luteum, the Blazing Star.....R. H. McCarty, Mottville. 
Spirea opulifolia, Nine-bark, a shrub worth cultivating 
--+eA. W. Tabbut, Columbia Falls, Me. No.1, Ledum 





latifolium, Labrador Tea. No. 2, Juniperus communis, 
Common Juniper....C. W. Bemis, Holliston, Mass, 
The shrub with yellow flowers and bladdery pod is Colu 
tea arborescens, Bladder-senna; the other is Amorpha 
Sruticosa, False Indigo....J. J. S., West Point, O. Di- 
centra spectabilis, the Bleeding Heart: the other a Pha- 
celia, but not enough of it to determine which....W. 8, 
Van Doren, Kansas, We cannot undertake to tell 
double roses from dry specimens..... ** Subscriber,” 
Baskingridge. The Scarlet Lychnis, Lychnis Chalced- 
onica, a very old garden plant....J. Johnson, Camden, 
N. J. No. 1, Rhexvia Virginica, Deer-Grass. No. 2, 
Polygala sanguinea....Mrs. O. D. Frost, Neosho Co., 
Kansas. Sabbatia angularis, one of the species of 
American Centaury ; andsomething of the Mint Family, 
but no flowers to determine it by.—We have a number of 
other specimens which will be determined as soon as we 
have time. 





Strawberries in Iowa.—J. Bouland, 
Winneshick Co., Iowa, has tried several varieties, and 
they all failed. He does not say whether they were cov- 
ered in winter. Plant in spring and when the weather 
is cold enough to freeze the ground, cover with straw, 
corn stalks, or leaves. Wilson's Albany is perhaps as 
safe as any, but it is no hardier than the Agriculturist 
and many others, 

Fruit in San Francisco.—Mr. T. Hart 
Hygtt writes, that apricots and green corn appeared in 
the markets of San Francisco on May 20th, and at the 
date of his letter, June 29th, ripe fresh figs have been on 
sale for several days. 





Setting Osage Orange Hedges.-J. 
T. McLain, Morrow Co., O. It will not do to set Osage 
Orange plants in autumn, The yearling plants are very 
tender, and need to be taken from the seed bed and pro 
tected through the winter, by setting them in boxes of 
earth in the cellar, or by stacking them up out of doors 
and covering sufficiently with earth to prevent freezing. 





Pinks and Pansies.—J. Bouland. If 
your pinks are carnations they should have been layered 
when in bloom. If they are of the China, or other bien- 
nial sorts, you must rely upon seed. Pansies strike 
readily from cuttings taken early in the season from 
near the bottom of the plant. 





Ants in the Garden.—‘H. W.” We 
never had much success in fighting ants, but have not 
tried Mr. Rivers’ preparation, which is: boil 4 0z. quas- 
sia chips for 10 minutes in a gallon of water, and add 4 
oz. soft soap. This is poured into the holes and sprinkled 
about in the places where they congregate. 





Peaches in Niagara Co.—We are glad 
to learn from a Lockport correspondent, that the promise 
of peaches was never better than it is at present. 





Preserving Celery in Cellars.—R. 
Reed, Wayne Co., N. Y., asks the best way to preserve 
celery in cellars, as he finds his to rot by January Ist. 
The best way to preserve celery is to keep it out of the 
cellar altogether. Make a trench in a dry place, a foot 
wide, and as deep as the celery is tall. Set the plants up- 
right in the trench, packed close together, and leave them 
until severe weather comes, when straw or other litter is 
to be thrown over, putting it on gradually as the weather 
gets colder, until it amounts to a foot in thickness, 





Khe Wilson’s Early and Kittatin- 
ny Blackberries.—The experience of another séa- 
son shows the great superiority of these varieties. The 
Wilson’s Early is especially valuable as a market fruit, 
being early and ripening rapidly. We have seen fine 
specimens from Mr. John S. Collins, of Moorestown, N. 
J., and shall have more to say of this variety at another 
time. The Kittatinny has this year more than sustained 
the high praise we have heretofore given it. Itis a little 
later than the Wilson, and the sweetest and most delicious 
fruit of any variety that we have seen in cultivation. 





A **Mare’s Nest”? in Vineland.—The 
Vineland people have discovered that their Wilson's 
Strawberry plants are mostly ‘‘bogus "—a variety we 
have not heard of before. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Agricultural Society to visit the plantations 
and point out the true and the ‘“‘bogus” Wilson. This 
committee find from three-fourths to one-eighth of the 
plants to be “bogus.” The singular thing about it is that 
the committee consists of two dealers, who have straw- 
berry plants for sale and benevolently pull up “bogus 
plants,” if paid for it, and also furnish the true for a com- 
pensation. This isas a correspondent states, and ac- 
cording to this, it looks like a rather smart operation. 
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Ferrets and Weasels vs, Rats and Gophers, | small animals. Their natural instincts are so | $10 to $25a pair. This makes them rather ex- 


oo od 

The discussion which has taken place in the 
Agriculturist about Gophers, called out a com- 
munication from a Western Subscriber, who 
says he has used the common ferret with great 
success against the striped Gopher, and sug- 
gests its use in ex- 
terminating the 
common Pouched 
Gopher. The idea 
isa very good one, 
and considering 
that the ‘“ com- 
mon ferret” is one 
of the. most un- 
common of our 
domestic animals, 
we figure and de- 
scribe it. To save 
correspond ence 
we willsaythat we 
know not where 
there are any for 
sale, but that if 
our readers want 
to buy them and 
see none adver- 
tised, they may 
bear it in mind 
when they next 
visit some large 
city, and then in- 
quire for them of 
those people who import and sell dogs, sing- 
ing birds, etc., for they generally keep them. 
The ferret is an animal of the weasel kind, 
only much larger and stronger. It is known in 
Europe and America only in a state of domes- 
tication (but not of tameness), for its native 
country is Africa, and unless protected in winter 
in northern regions it will perish from the cold. 
This species so resembles the European pole- 
cat or fitch that it was regarded by Buffon as a 
variety of the 
same species. And 
it is said that the 
two animals breed 
freely together ; 
so that the breed- 
ers of ferrets prac- 
tise crossing them 
to increase the 
size and constitu- 
tion of the ferrets. 
It seems probable 
that the color of 
the ferret, which 
is commonly a 
dingy white with 
pink eyes, is a re- 
sult in part of do- 
mestication, for its 
natural colors are 
light brown,some- 
times dark brown 
or even black, the 
color being more 
or less in spots. 
The albinos ap- 
pear, however, to 
be most common, and their red, fiery eyes are 
most remarkable. The ferret is about thirteen 
or fourteen inches long, the tail being about five 
inches more. It has great strength and bold- 
ness,and when attacking its prey it exhibits 
astonishing ferocity and nervous excitement. 
These animals are bred and used extensively 
all over Europe, to hunt rabbits, rats and other 
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strong that they require no training, though of 
course they improve by practice, which is called 
training; the only desirable quality which they 
maybe taught seems to be to allow themselves 
readily to be caught. ‘They are always muzzled 
when let out or hunted with, for when one gets 





Fig. 1.—THE FERRET—Dutorius furo. 


off its muzzle it is almost surely lost, for it will 
catch its victim, suck its blood, and then go to 
sleep. From this sleep or stupor it will not 
arouse until it has digested its repast, and wakes 
hungry and fierce for other prey, and where its 
game is plenty nothing more will be seen of it; 
but it will perish when winter comes on. Kept 
muzzled, however, it will return after its hunt to 
be fed; while the animals are driven from their 
burrows or holes into nets or snares of some kind, 







Fig. 2,—THE ERMINE WEASEL—Lutorius erminea. 


The ferrets, in common with their congeners, 
the polecat and the weasels, possesses the pro- 
perty of emitting a very disagreeable skunk- 
like odor when they are irritated or attacked by 
a superior animal, This makes it necessary 


therefore to handle them with great care. 
Their bite is also severe and hard to cure, 
The price asked for ferrets in this country is 















pensive, especially as they are not long lived as 
a general thing, being peculiarly subject to dis- 
ease. We have, however, several native ani- 
mals of the same family which may be obtained 
at less cost, and would probably do very good 
service, if domesticated and trained like ferrets. 

The Mink (Pu- 
torius vison) is 
larger than the fer- 
ret, and it is said 
to be easily tam- 
ed; doubtless also 
it would breed in 
captivity, and, if 
80, might easily be 
trained to hunt 
muzzled and re- 
turn, or allow it- 
self to be caught, 
to get its food. It 
is of the same 
fierce disposition, 
and is an implaca- 
ble enemy to the 
smaller quadru- 
peds and birds. 

The little Weasel 
(Putorius pusil- 
lus) is most com- 
mon, although the 
larger one, known 
as the New York 
Weasel (Putorius 
Noveboracensis, De Kay), or Ermine Weasel (P. 
erminea, Linn), is common, and probably a bet- 
ter rat catcher. The former is 7 or 8 inches 
long, with a tail of two inches; its color is the 
same summer and winter, namely, chestnut 
brown above, and growing darker to the tail, 
which is black at the tips. The belly is yel- 
lowish white, and white beneath the throat. It 
is readily recognized by its size, and muzzled 
would hardly drive a fierce rat. The Ermine 
Weasel is a much 
more powerful 
animal, having a 
stouter, thicker 
body, larger head, 
jaws and legs, of 
very much the 
same color in its 
summer dress, but 
in its winter dress 
pure white, with 
sulphur - yellow 
flanks,and a black 
tipped tail. Its 
ferocity is equal 
or superioz to any 
of its congeners, 
except the ferret 
perhaps, and it 
will attack with- 
out hesitation ani- 
mals much larger 
than itself. We 
have no doubt it 
would make, with 
only a little train- 
ing, an excellent 
ratter, and equally effective destroyer of go- 
phers. Like the rest of their genus they are 
nocturnal in their habits, and prone to periods 
of stupor after gorging themselves. ‘Ihe en- 
graving which we give is of the Ermine Weasel, 

The weasels are well-known destroyers of 
rats and mice, and a pair will soon rid barns~ 
and granaries of these vermin. Many a farmer 
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hardly grudges the eggs and chickens that he 
loses for gratitude for the great favors they do 
him. Field mice in immense numbers, and 
also small birds are destroyed by them. 
their hunts they exercise no little cunning, 
which is very like reason sometimes. A friend 
narrates to us the following as a fact, of which 
he wascognizant. A pair of tame weasels were 
kept at the house, and used to hunt the rats 
with great pertinacity. One rat was too much 
for the weasel in a fair fight, and would turn 
and chase it, the weasel running frequently 
through a certain hole. At once the weasel 
seemed to be at work filling up the hole; then 
he dug through, leaving a hole just big enough 
for himself to pass. Here, the next time the 
rat chased the weasel, he was brought up all 
standing, while his little enemy, executing a 


rapid flank movement, attacked and dispatched | 


him in the rear. 


Qe 
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Tim Bunker on the Cotton Fever and 
Emigration Down South. 


Mr. Eprror,--I was a good deal taken aback 
by my talk with John, about which I wrote 
you in my last. You see Mrs. Bunker and I 
had never thought of any thing else for him 
than our own home in Hookertown, and that 
he would want to live and die in the house in 
which he was born. We had not considered 
what a change three years was to make in him. 
He went away a boy, he came back a man with 
notions of his own, and the reasons to back 
’em. There was no disguising the fact that it 
was something more than a boyish freak that 
he had taken, to carve out for himself a new 
home in the sunny South. I turned the thing 
over in my mind, and I could not get round 
the argument. I had had my chance in Hooker- 
town, and made my own home and fortune 
without any boosting. Why shouldn’t he have 
his chance ina spot of his own choosing? He 
has seen the land and tried its climate, and was 
capable of judging for himself. If he could 
not stay at home without a feeling of constraint, 
why the sooner he wasoff the better. A content- 
ed mind is a continual feast, and without that a 
man must be a drudge anywhere. 


So we give up arguing, and conclude that 
John had quite as good a right to dispose of 
himself as we had. If he felt he had a mission 
down South it might be as sacred as any other, 
and it didn’t become us to stand in the Lord’s 
way. Perhaps he had something better in store 
for John than Hookertown. They say old peo- 
ple, and some that are not quite so old, come to 
think that they live exactly in the center of 
creation, and that there is no spot quite equal 
to their town and their part of it. Even Mr. 
Spooner preached his new-year’s sermon on 
being ‘“‘Content with such things as you have,” 
and undertook to show that the western hem- 
isphere was the best part of the world, that the 
North American Continent was greatly superior 
to the South, that the United States was the 
best part of the Continent, that Connecticut 
stood head and shoulders above all the other 
States, and Hookertown was the cream of the 
land of Steady Habits. I don’t want to stir up 
the jealousy of Boston, or any other respectable 
village, but I endorse Mr. Spooner’s opinion—I 
thought all the while he was a preaching that 
he had a squint toward the folks who were so 
fast for going down South—and he owned as 
much afterwards. But preaching won’t save a 
man who has got the cotton fever. You might 
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as well undertake to preach total depravity out 
of him. It will work out. 

“ D’ye ’spose, Squire, there’s any chance to 
make money in this cotton business?” asked 
Jake Frink this morning. . 

“Certainly,” said I. ‘*Growing cotton is just 
like any other business. Some men who have 
capital and skill will go into it and prosper, and 
others will fail for the same reasons that they 
would fail in any thing. It does not require 
any more intelligence to manage a cotton plan- 
tation than it does to work a northern farm, and 
hardly so much. It has always been done by 
the rudest kind of labor. There is no doubt 
that the skill acquired in growing the dozen or 
more crops we raise here in Hookertown, will 
come to a good market In the South.” 

“How much capital is required to raise cotton.” 

“Just as much as to raise corn or potatoes, 
and the more one has the better he can 
make it pay, up to the point where he can com- 
mand all the labor he can see too. There is no 
difficulty in growing cotton in a small way, if 
you are where you can use another’s gin and 
press. But the better way is to havea large 
plantation and use your own gin and press.” 

“T like the notion of using your own gin, 
Squire, for I don’t think I should stand much of 
a chance of borrowing unless folks down there 
are different from the Hookertown people.” 

“Very likely. But the gin you have in mind 
won't help the cotton harvest any more than it 
does the hay.” 

“Well I don’t see,” said Jake despondingly, 
“as there’s going to be any chance for me 
down there. Kier is going, and pretty much 
all the folks in the White Oaks, and I thought 
I might as well go along, but if it takes such a 
heap of money I shall have to give it up.” 

I could not encourage neighbor Frink to join 
the expedition, for he and the class of men to 
which he belongs will not succeed either North 
or South. They are a good way past their 
prime, and their habits are bad. 

But young men of good habits need not hesi- 
tate to go, even though they have small capital. 
Skillful labor will for a long time command a 
good price there, if labor is all that one has to 
put in to the market. The unfriendliness of 
the climate to the white laborer is greatly over- 
estimated. This story has been industriously 
circulated by interested parties, as an apology 
for slave labor. When I took Mrs. Bunker 
down to New Orleans seven years ago, I found 
the most of the labor about the wharves and 
cotton presses was performed by men of Euro- 
pean birth. Irishmen and Germans were plenty 
as laborers and mechanics, and they suffered as 
little inconvenience from the heat as Africans. 
When I went up on to the cotton plantations, I 
found the planters employing Irishmen to ditch 
and drain where they would not put their ne- 
groes. I found Scotchmenand New Englanders 
settled there, and enduring the climate perfect- 
ly well. It is well known that multitudes of 
Germans and Hungarians have gone into Texas, 
still further South, and there raise cotton quite 
as safely and more economically than it could 
be done byslave labor. Our soldiers have stood 
the climate well, and it is my private opinion 
that labor in a cotton field isn’t any harder or 
more dangerousthan fighting. That’s the opin- 
ion of the boys who have spent two and three 
years there in places where they couldn't al- 
ways take care of themselves. I guess it will do 
to risk them when they can build houses of 
their own, and have the comforts of northern 
homes around them. The fact is, climate has 


| grant to the South. 





the credit of a good deal of mortality that real. 
ly belongs to whiskey. Of course in clearing 
up a new country there will be exposure to 
malaria and sickness. But when the forests are 
cleared and the swamps are drained, as they 
will be by northern skill, the risk of health and 
life will deter no one from going South. 

Capital will be the great want of the emi- 
There is plenty of cheap 
land to be bought, and plantations enough to 
be cheaply leased. Money must be had for this, 
and for stock and labor. According to John’s 
figuring, a man wants forty-four dollars for 
every acre in cotton. If he was going in for 
500 acres of cotton the outlay would be 


For stock, seed and implements,........... «+. -$ 6,305 
Supplies for 60 hands—say 1,200 bushels of corn, 
120 barrels corn meal, 84 barrels pork, 15 
bushels of salt, 10 months wages at 15 dol- 


lars a month, and incidentals................ 14,875 
For rent of land at 10 dollars per acre............ 5.000 
$26,180 


The stock and implements would be worth 
three-fourths their first cost or more at the close 
of the year, and this amount may be deducted 
for the second year’s operations. Sometimes the 
cotton can be sold by Oct. 1st, and the money 
realized go to pay the expenses of the year. 

The returns for such an investment will of 
course vary with the yield and the market price. 
The average crop, as planters estimated it under 
the old system, was—one bale upon alluvian, 
two-thirds of a bale upon “hard bottom lands,” 
and half a bale upon upland. With free labor 
this yield would probably be exceeded. The 
bale is rated at 400 pounds. At a bale per acre, 
and cotton at 30 cents, the crop on 500 acres 
would be worth $60,000. At a half bale per 
acre it would be worth $30,000. The lowest es- 
timate gives near fifty per cent. profit. The 
highest near three hundred. 

Here is great temptation for northern skill 
and capital. With any thing like a fair chance, 
money must be made at it. It isn’t strange that 
the cotton fever ragesand carries off our people. 
The boys have all started, and I suspect the 
girls will—be sent for. 


Hookertown, { 
Aug. 16th, 1866. 


Yours to command, 
TimoTHy Bunker, Ese. 


— 
———t @ 


The Sorghum Syrup Crop. 
—_o——. 

We know of no other crop ever having been 
introduced among agriculturists which grew so 
rapidly in popularity as has the Sorghum, Many 
circumstances have conspired to render the pro- 
duct more valuable than could have been ex- 
pected when it was first introduced, and now, 
after 10 years experience, we have seen it grow 
constantly in favor and its culture so extend, 
that in many districts, in widely different parts 
of the country, it is regarded as one of the 
staple crops, ranking with corn, potatoes, 
wheat, etc., in importance. The profits per 
acre, at the present prices of sugar, are larger 
than those yielded by any of the staple crops, 
except perhaps tobacco and hops. We have 
never known any one who began to raise itand 
who possessed a mill and evaporator, or could 
easily get his cane to them, who gave it up. 

The syrup—gained by simply boiling the ex- 
pressed juice, skimming off the feculent matters 
which rise as scum to the top—is often of very 
good quality; and under other circumstances of 
soil, manuring, maturity of the cane, etc., It 18 
very poor, acid, and colored; still the eee 
qualities may be purified and refined, so it al 
has a market value, especially in those parts 
of the country where it has been most t agshn 
The improved evaporating pans, of which sev- 
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eral claim the favor of the public, enable a com- 
mon hand with a modicum of good judgment 
to produce clear well-flavored syrups in most 
cases, Which sell as high as, or higher, than 
good W. I. molasses, and answer all the pur- 
poses for which that is used in our kitchen econ- 
omy. The prospects now,are, if the weather 
continues favorable, that the yield of syrup this 
year will be vastly greater than ever before. 
Within a year or two the discovery has been 
announced, and to a good degree confirmed, that 
the earlier the cane is cut, the more sugar is ob- 
tained in a crystallizable form. We have al- 
ways held that the quantity and quality of the 
sugar separated from sorghum syrup was such, 
that it was much better not to aim at its pro- 
duction, but rather to produce syrup. What we 
have seen, with the exception of a few samples, 
was gummy, lacking in sweetness, and not as 
thoroughly crystallized as good sugar should be. 
However, if it be a fact that cane cut and 
worked early will yield a paying percentage of 


good sugar, it may greatly alter both the pro- | 


duct and the profits. It must be remembered 
that green cane abounds in feculent matters. 

In harvesting the sorghum, it is primarily ne- 
cessary to cut it before hard frosts and to have 
it housed or protected from them. It is imma- 
terial probably whether the topping and strip- 
ping be done at once, or Jater, and practice dif- 
fers. The stripping is conveniently done by 
the hands, which must be protected with leath- 
ern mittens, or what is better, square pieces 
of kip skin, to cover the palms, in which a 
fold may be sewed for the thumb to go in, and 
if necessary a strap may be sewed upon the 
back to go over the two middle fingers. As the 
cane stands, it is stripped from top to bottom at 
one motion, the leaves being laid between 
the rows. After this is done, upon as much 
ground as it will take several hours to cut, the 
stalks are cut at the ground, and laid between 
the rows in gavels, resting upon the leaves to 
keep them out of the dirt. The tops, with 
about three feet of stalk, are cut at the same 
time, so that the gavels of cane may be bound 
at once. The bundles should be of a size conve- 
nient to handle, and bound with two bands, 
which may be made of the leaves if not too 
dry. The tops are also bound in sheaves to be 
cured and fed out in the bundle or threshed. 
The leaves make very good dry fodder, being 
considered superior to corn fodder, of which, 
however, we have some doubt, for we value 
corn fodder very highly. These operations are 
laborious and tedious, so much so that at the 
West, where the relative value of labor is high, 
some farmers do not strip, but pass both stalks 
and leaves thidugh the mill, even at a loss of 
considerable juice in the more bulky bagasse. 
The cane is best when the bundles are at once 
removed to the shelter of a roof of some kind; 
but when this is not practicable it should be 
piled up like cord-wood, and covered by a course 
of boards laid edge to edge and _ battened, or 
laid to break joints thus ——~-=—, or in 
some other way, protected from the weather 
and from freezing. It may be worked any 
time before hard freezing weather. 

The time to cut the cane is said to be when 
the seed begins to turn brown, that is, when it 
is in the milk. At this time certain changes 


are going on in the stalk, which are not perfect- 
ly well understood ; this much, however, is cer- 
tain, that some cane sugar exists there together 
With a considerable portion of grape sugar, that 
the former is converted into the latter in the 
process of ripening, and that as the ripening pro- 





gresses, a considerable portion of the grape 
sugar is converted into starch and woody fibre. 
It is probable also, that at an early stage much 
fruit sugar exists in the sorghum. This differs 
from grape sugar in being much sweeter and 
never assuming the crystalline form. Cane 
sugar crystallizes very readily, as we all know, 
for this is the common sugar, brown and white, 
which we use, derived from the Southern cane, 
from the maple, from the beet, etc. Grape sugar 
is much less sweet, 5 parts sweetening only as 
well as 2 parts of cane sugar, or of fruit sugar, 
which is as sweet as cane sugar. Honey con- 
tains both grape and fruit sugar. That portion 
which solidifies when honey becomes candied, 
is grape sugar. When grape sugar crystallizes, 
it usually forms fine needle-like erystals, group- 
ed in such close masses that no crystals can be 
seen. It attracts moisture from the air, and be- 
comes a pasty mass. Most of the sorghum sugar 
we have examined is a mixture of cane sugar 
crystals which are very distinctly seen, together 
with the gummy mass of grape sugar, and more 
or less molasses. When cane sugar is subjected 
to the action of a ferment or any acid, it changes 
rapidly into an uncrystallizable sugar, which in 
its acid and more or Jess impure state we know as 
molassess, and which is very similar if not iden- 
tical with fruit sugar. The juice of the sorghum 
contains more or less acid, a green substance 
which promotes fermentation, also an albumin- 
ous substance which is a very active ferment in 
its natural state, and which, on being changed 
by boiling if any be left in the syrup, gives it a 
disagreeable flavor. 

It is important that the canes be bundled and 
kept so that they will not be bruised, whereby 
air would come in contact with the juice and 
corrupt it. They should be thoroughly ground 
as it is called, that is, passed between rollers, so 
as to express all the juice possible at one opera- 
tion. The juice should be exposed in the least 
possible degree to the air, and if delay is un- 
avoidable, a very small quantity (1 or 2 pints to 
100 gallons) cf bi-sulphite of Jime should be ad- 
ded, the operation of which is to arrest any in- 
cipient fermentation. The juice should be boil- 
ed down in flat pans as rapidly as is consistent 
with thorough skimming. If itis very acid, milk 
of lime is added, using seldom more than a pint 
to 80 gallons. Towards the latter part of the 
operation, the syrup should not boil, for the albu- 
minous gummy substance will rise like cream 
upon the still surface, and may be removed. If 
the boiling continues rapid, it will not rise, but 
remain floating in minute particles through the 
syrup. The syrup is evaporated until it has, 
on cooling, the thickness’of molasses. 

There are several excellent evaporators of 
well-established reputation, with which, as we 
have said, any one of common sense can make 
good syrup, and if the juice contains cane sugar, 
this may also be obtained. To this end the 
syrup is evaporated considerably more than the 
consistency named, namely, to 38° or 40° of 
Beauiftés Sacharometer, while 25° to 30° is a 
sufficient density for syrup. On cooling and 
stirring, the sugar forms, and may be separated 
in a crude state by draining off the molasses. 


_— St oo 


Tun Out AND Hog Tae Turnips.—Suc- 
cess with any root crop depends upon keeping 
down the weeds and keeping the ground open 
and mellow. We charge our readers to re- 
member that a turnip plant within two, or 
three, or six inches of another, is just as much 
a weed as a mullein or ragweed. It is no place 





for any plant, where it will interfere with the 





full development of a more valuable one. Tur- 
nips never ought to stand nearer than eight 
inches apart, ten or twelve on an average in 
field culture is about right. Those which being 
crowded are checked in their growth do not 
yield nearly so much per acre, and they are 
stronger in flavor, and more pithy in texture, 


Qe 
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Northern Men for the South. 


ee 


It is true that the South is now open to 
Northern capital and labor, and that there are 
very good opportunities offered for Northern 
men with little capital, to do very well for them- 
selves and their families, in many parts of the 
Southern States. A good many men are going 
thither, who are steady, industrious, good men; 
some men who have been unlucky and have not 
succeeded exactly at the North, either from bad 
judgment or sloth; a few others, restless spirits, 
go because they think there is a chance to specu- 
late and get money by not working hard for it. 
No one goes expecting to take a similar position 
to that which he has at home—he aims at some- 
thing better. Our Southern correspondents who 
write us enquiring about the chances of getting 
Northern men to come to take charge of their 
farms and plantations, and to do the labor upon 
them—to manage their dairies—and do all sorts 
of things, seem to realize only that Northern 
folks are not afraid to work, and that they will 
do any kind of honorable labor if they are well 
paid for it. This is true, but it is also true 
that intelligent men, such as they want and 
would be satisfied with, are a good deal more 
intelligent and smarter, to use &® common 
expression, than many, if not most of the men 
and women who want to hire them. They may 
not all be able to write as good a letter, though 
many of them will better. They would not 
appear as well in an evening party, perhaps, 
but for the real business of life are their equals. 
These men and their families go South expect- 
ing to become land owners, to take positions in 
society equal to anybody—to carry their princi- 
ples with them, whether they are Democrats, 
Republicans or Radicals, to sell their labor, their 
knowledge, their abilities to whoever they make 
agreement with; but to be bound to nobody, 
except, for mutual advantage, they be mutually 
bound. If Southern landowners want such 
men they may advertise for them, or secure 
them in any way; andif they will give them a 
fair chance, no doubt they will gain the services 
of good farmers, dairy folks, etc., and good, 
moral, substantial, freedom-loving citizens. 
Some such chances are afforded. There are, 
besides, fine lands in Virginia, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and indeed in every other 








Southern State, offered for sule cheap; and if 
Northern men would associate themselves and 
purchase farms in the same districts, so that they 
would be a moral and, if necessary, a physical 
support to one another, there appears to be for 
single men, or families desiroas of emigrating, 
no more favorable prospects anywhere else, 
Any class of men who are kind to the negroes, 
get them to labor for them freely; but those 
planters who attempt to control the labor of 
the plantation in the old way, find no end of 
difficulties. Among this class newly arrived 
immigrants will and do find profitable employ- 
ment; and, as at the West, habits of frugality 
and industry will soon be rewarded by compe- 
tence, and the immigrant will surround himself 
quicker than he could in New England with 
land and home of his own. It must not be for- , 





gotten that the difference between these two 
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classes of settlers is, that the New England 
emigrant leaves a competency, home, Jand and 
all, and moves & do better, while the European 
immigrant comes to this country to make his 
home, and a home for his children after him. 








: Chicken Medicine. 
—_—e—— 

We continue our discussions of the sub- 
ject of chicken ailments, because we hope to 
give our readers in- 
formation by which 
they may profit, and 
to receive hints from 
them, and so, by and 
by, get facts enough 
to enable breeders to 
successfully study 
and treat the dis- 
eases of poultry. 

Parasites. — Lice, 
are among the most 
annoying of the 
troubles which the 
poultry raiser meets 
with, and remedies 
quite successful in 
one yard fail alto- 
gether in another. 
The reason doubt- 
less is because there 
are several kinds of 
lice which occur in 
our poultry yards, and the remedy entirely 
efficacious for one may not affect the others. 

We published some time ago the statement 
of a correspondent who drove the lice out of 
his nest boxes by using the leaves of the but- 
ton-ball tree raked up in the fall. The follow- 
ing from G. T. H., of Beverly, Mass., gives 
another similar remedy, and one which may be 
employed at any scason of the year. 


NATURAL SIZE. 1 
Fig. 1. 


“For a number of years past I have kept 
from 20 to 50 hens, and they used to be much 
troubled with hen lice; and though I kept my 
hen house (as I thought) pretty well whitewash- 
ed, at times it was overrun. I was told if I made 
roosts of the Sassafras wood, it would surely 
drive the lice off. Not being able to get that 
kind of wood for roosts, I set about devising a 
substitute. One day I came across a large bed 
of common tansy. I gathered a good quantity, 
took it to my hen house, and made several nice 
nests. This was done in the summer of 1864. 
Last season I renewed the tansy. When the 
lice left I know not, but this I do know, I have 
not seen a louse, or the sign ofa hen louse, about 
the premises for more than a year, and I have 
examined the hens pretty often and thoroughly.” 

In order that our readers who are interested 
in this subject may investigate the parasites 
more understandingly, and specify the kind of 
louse which certain remedies drive away or de- 
stroy, we give pictures of four kinds which are 
the only ones figured, as found upon the domes- 
tic fowl, by Mr. Henry DennyMn his work on 
the lice of Great Britain, called Monographia 
Anoplurorum Britania, We know of no Eng- 
lish names, and for convenience coin some. 

The Big-bellied Hen-louse (Goniocotes holo- 
gaster), fig. 1, is an eighth of an inch long; its 
head, thorax and legs, are of a pale yellow col- 
or, with pitchy black marginal bands, and its 
very large abdomen is girt with pale ash-colored 
bands ( fascie), bordered with black. 

The Big-headed Hen-louse (Goniodes dissimi- 
lis), fig. 2, has a length of a little over one line 
("he ofaninch.) It is tawny, smooth, shining, 


somewhat downy or hairy; head large, with 
prominent temporal angles, abdomen large. 

The Long-bodied Hen-louse (Lipeurus varia- 
bilis), fig. 3, is |; of a line long, of a dirty white 
color, margined with black. The head is dome- 
shaped, pale yellow, with a black spot on each 
side behind the eyes. The abdomen has an in- 
terrupted (broad and narrow), dusky band run- 
ning lengthwise down the centre, 

The Pale Wandering Hen-louse (Monopon 
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pallidum), fig. 4, has an elongated body of a 
pale straw color, shining andsmooth. The head 
is slightly hollowing on each side, with pitchy 
black spots. It is from ?|2 to *|, of a line long, 
and is found in great abundance in neglected 
henneries upon the roosts, etc., and usually first 
noticed by its running over the hands, from 
which it is difficult to brush off on account of 
the smoothness of its body, and the tenacity 
with which it clings with its sharp claws. 

The use of mercurial preparations is always 
dangerous, unless conducted with extreme care. 
These are always fatal to lice of all sorts, but 
can only be used upon the polls and necks of 
adult fowls (where they can not reach with their 
beak), for, in drawing the feathers through their 
bills in pluming themselves, they would be 
surely poisoned. Dixon recommends the use of 
white precipitate dusted upon the heads of 
young chickens, three or four days old. Greas- 
ing fowls is a temporary relief, but it does not 
clear the lice out of the nests or from the roosts, 
and unless theapplication be followed up, there 
is no security. The grease is applied any where; 
but under the wings and upon the poll and 
breast is best, for here the lice are usually found. 

All other varieties of poultry, and wild birds 
besides, have each their distinct kinds of lice. 
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Stone Fences. 





The statement made in regard to Hon. John 
McLean’s~stone walls on page 130 (April), has 
elicited “several 
letters of dissent 
from farmers who 
also rejoice in 
having their stone 
walls stand well. 
It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. 
McLean’s_ walls 
are built on ridges 
of earth thrown 





up 12 to 18 inches high, the ground used 





for the ridge being taken from each side, and 













so, Virtually, making the fence by so much the 
higher. This plan, on soil upon which it will 
stand, has several merits, which we think are 
worthy the consideration of even those farmers 
who are so well pleased with their own plans, 
We have not yet heard particulars from Mr, 
McLean, but taking thesimple statement above, 
it is evident that the walls stand. The reason 
is, that no water canstand near the wall, and so 
the heaving of the earth by the frost affects 
earth, foundation 
and wall, all alike. 
Se OF or 
folk, Conn., writes, 
quoting the state- 
ment referred to: 
“Tf you would see 
the best stone fences 
you can build per- 
fectly prostrated in 
8 or 10 years, build 
them upon a ridge 
thrown up 18 inches 
high, and my word 
for it you will not 
be disappointed. If, 
on the other hand 
you desire good and 
permanent fences, 
“take six inches 
from the surface and 
plant good substan- 
tial stones in at the 
bottom; (see fig. 1,) then build the remaining 
part well, and you have a fence that will be 
with you and in good shape most likely during 
your sojourn here. Thirty-five years’ experience 
in wall-laying confirms me in this belief.” 

“ A Subscriber,” of Tingsboro’, Mass., details 
his own experience as follows: 

“T dig a ditch (see fig. 2,) or trench, where I 
wish the wall to stand, as wide as the founda- 
tion of my wall, and as deep as the soil is suita- 
ble for making manure, (I think the soil thus 
obtained pays for the labor of throwing out); 
then I pick up 
and cart to the 
line of the wall 
all stone large 
enough to be in 
the way of the 
scythes or the 
mowing ma- 
ii chines; thus clear- 

Fig. 2. ing my mowing 
land, and furnishing a material for a founda- 
tion on which a wall, no matter how heavy, will 
stand for years. My father has walls upon his 
farm built twenty years ago, upon the same 
plan, from which not a stone has been thrown 
by the action of the frost. The plan is adopted 
by many farmers in this vicinity, and well liked.” 

These plans will both answer well upon cer- 
tain soils and situations, but not upon all. R. 
S's plan, for instance, does not secure a dry 
foundation in clayey ground, and we know 
many a piece of land on which such walls 
would surely fail. Nevertheless, they are eco- 
nomical, lasting on soils where water will not 
stand. The second plan is better, for the small 
stone foundation affords drainage, which would 
leave the wall dry if there were only a slight 
inclination of the ground. There should be 
provision for taking off the water from the low 
parts on the line of the wall. 

The plan of building a wall over a good stone 
drain is approached in this case, and where the 
soil is not full of water, the shallow drainage 
thus proyided for would answer a good purpos¢ 


Fig. 4. 
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as stated by “A Subscriber.” The best walls 
we have seen were built over broad and deep 
stone drains, which were brought tothe surface, 
and really formed the foundation of the walls. 

A few weeks since we saw a good wall upon 
the farm of a friend in Hartford County, Ct. It 
was very simply laid up, the foundation stones 
being the largest ones, of course, and being bare- 
ly bedded in the soil, but on a formation of 
ground where water would not stand. The pe- 
culiarity of construction consisted in ‘ tying” 
the wall with pieces of fence rail, cut of suitable 
width, and laid up athwart the wall, with the 
stones as indicated ‘in fig. 3, by a, a. These tie 
pieces were arranged in two lines or rows, about 
midway of the hight of the wall, and 2% to 
3 feet apart in each row. This wall has stood 
yery eyen and firm for many years, while a wall 
of an adjoining proprietor, built of the same 
kind of stones, and in the same way, omitting 
the ties, has been in spots nearly shaken down 
by the frost, and stones are misplaced through- 
out its whole length. 
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The Needed Reform. 
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It may be remembered that in the Agricul- 
turist for January there was an article on a 
“Needed reform and its profitable practice,” 
which described a way by which all the con- 
tents of the privy were saved for manure in an 
entirely inoffensive form. The method there 
suggested of saving this exceedingly valuable 
manure (to mingle it with well-dried peat or 
swamp muck) is excellent, and can hardly be 
improved, except, perhaps, in the use of arti- 
ficially dried soil, as in the earth closets alluded 
to in the last number, p. 286. Very dry muck 
is probably better than earth, though we have 
no experiments showing which is best, and 
as peat has a considerable value for fuel in 
England, soil has been used, and its virtues 
perhaps unduly exalted. ‘B.C. F.,” of Port 
Jervis, sends us a plan of a drawer for a privy 
Which may, with little expense, be attached to 
almost any one, and so the contents be easily 
remoyed to the compost heap, or where it can 
be immediately utilized. He writes as follows: 

“The accompanying diagram will explain this, 
and give an idea of how the difficulty may be 
oyercome, and at the same time have a conveni- 
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Fig. 1. 
ent situation, as I have, with a good Grape Vine 
screen; in fact it is ornamental as well as useful. 
The diagram (fig. 1) shows a drawer made 


| cart or upon the 


of inch boards, 5 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 2 
feet deep, of a shape to extend under the seats. 
Under the outside edges are two hard wood 
sticks, with grooved wheels let in, which are 
nailed to the drawer. This drawer moves on a 
hard wood frame 10 feet long and 5 feet wide, 
with strips of half round iron screwed down, 
forming a track for the wheels, and by this 
means you are able to pull the drawer with 
ease clear of the building, and remove its con- 
tents. The depth of pit should be 3 feet, and 
filled in with gravel to the required hight for 
the frame. The building should stand at least 
the width of two bricks above the ground to 
preserve the sills, and the foundation should be 
set in mortar or cement. Cover the 5 feet space 
in the rear with a trap-lid with rings, or hinges 
screwed to a frame.”—With formations of 


ground, as would admit of it, this would be 


the best plan perhaps, but we have seen another 
form of drawer or box used, which is preferable 
when the ground has a slight slope. The box 
(fig. 2) is supposed to be, say 5 feet long and 
2'l. feet high. It is made of inch stuff, and set 
on a pair of 4inch blocks, or a single pair of 
wheels. The shape of the box is such that it 
will tilt forward unless braced up as shown in 
the engraving, or at least may easily be tilted 
forward. This enables a man to shovel over 
the contents and add fresh muck or soil. When 
full, two men will move it anywhere on hard 
ground, or it may ———— 
be pulled out 
and the contents 
shoveled into a 
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compost heap. 
In these cholera 
times when peo- | 
ple’s minds are 
dwelling somuch 
upon sanitary measures, there is hardly a more 
important subject than clean, neat, odorless 
privies, that can receive our attention. 

It is hardly necessary for farmers to attempt 
to dry and work over the muck or soil several 
times, though, should they do so, the compost, 
“poudrette,” or whatever it may be called, 
would be so much the stronger. Yet the 
manure made by once using the muck is strong 
enough for most purposes—fully as strong as 
good barnyard manure, and the working it over 
would involve to most farmers as much or 
more labor, as obtaining an equal quantity of 
fresh material, muck or soil, of proper dryness. 
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Yet Another Bag-Holder. 


Fig. 2. 





Yes—Another Bag-holder—the simplest yet, 
and one of the very best as well as most easily 
obtained. Many a man would rather go half a 
dozen miles, and then buy what he can make 
himself perfectly well in half the time, just be- 
cause he never can make any thing to suit him. 
Soas most of the bag-holders we have described 
require a little ingenuity to make them, no 
doubt many go without the convenience. Here, 
however, is one ready made, a barrel with both 
heads out, and a few nails driven in between 
the staves and hoops at one end. The sketch is 
sent for the benefit of Agriculturist readers by 
“Michigander,” of Hastings, Mich., and as we 
have tried it and found it to answer, we present 
it to our readers. A common grain bag in 
most parts of the country is longer than a bar- 
rel, and may be hung over four nails in the top 
of a barrel, and still be slack, touching the 





ground. The bag is spread and hung over the 
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nails as shown, The measure may be rested up- 
on the chine of the barrel, if desirable, and when 
the bag is full, the barrel may be lifted off. 
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Cows for Milk and Butter. 


That the milking qualities of cows are hered- 
itary no one will deny. They come from both 
sire and dam, and it is claimed, not without 
some foundation, that heifers take after their 
sires’ dam in regard te milking qualities oftener 
than after theirown dams. This may be true 
in some cases, but not in all, and especially not 
in crossing bulls of pure breeds on common 
milking stock. We often have letters like this: 

“Will you have the kindness to give me some’ 
information about cows for milk and butter 
purposes. I want to breed especially for milk 
and butter for family use, and want nice cows, 
with a good supply of good rich milk and but- 
ter. I want to establish a herd of this sort for 
home use, and to supply the country demand. 
What breed shall I select from ?’—Buy the best 
common cows you can, which are good rich 
milkers. Use upon them a pure blooded bull. 
If you use an Alderney bull you are very sure 
of rich milk, but small size in the progeny. If 
you use a Dutch bull, you will get large 
frame and probably much milk of medium qual- 
ity. The Ayrshire c»ws will give a medium 
quantity of milk of fair richnesgy while the 
Short-horn cross will be likely to produce stock 
giving a good quantity of milk, the quality 
variable. The tendency to give much milk 
is increased in heifers by letting them have 
calves very young, milking three timesa day, 
and giving succulent, rich, milk-producing feed. 
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The Mississippi Levees, 
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Our readers are probably aware, that during 
pericas of high water in the Mississippi, a large 





part of Louisiana was once entirely submerged, 
especially that portion lying south of the mouth 
of the Red River. The channel was incapable 
of carrying the water, and so it overflowed, 
making other channels to the Gulf, and del- 
uging the adjacent country. The Atchafalaya 
and Plaquemine are the principal of these chan 
nels, and these have been throughout their whole 
extent, nearly, carefully embanked.» When the 
river bursts through the embankments, the break 
is called a “crevasse.” Through these torrents 
flow, doing unspeakable damage, tearing up the 
iand and depositing earth and sand in bars here 
and there. Where the water remains with little 
motion, deposits of rich soil are made. Enough 
sediment is brought down the Mississippi River 
every year to cover 125 square miles, 1 foot 
thick with solid soil. The entire area of the 
Delta of the Mississippi is about 14,000 square 





miles. As the population increased, planters, 
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who at first occupied the higher ground, began 
to secure themselves against the overflows by 
low embankments, raised just high cnough to 
turn the water off from their own property. 
As the number of these “levees” increased, of 
course the river rose higher and higher in its 
bed, and so the levees had to be raised and 
made stronger, until finally it came to pass that 
the governments of the parishes and of the 
State took hold and regulated the matter. 

The U. 8S. Government had an elaborate sur- 
vey made of this whole country, by which a 
vast amount of information was gathered, and 
the foundation laid for proceeding understand- 
ingly with one of the most important agricul- 
tural public works which any government ever 
undertook. Congress has recently refused to 
pass a bill to reconstruct the levees which have 
broken down more or less in consequence of the 
war. This is well perhaps, for the subject had 
hardly been sufficiently considered either by 
the Congress or by the people Millions of 
acres of the very best farming lands in the 
world are rendered entirely unproductive by 
the danger or by the reality of overflow. The 
lands might properly be assessed to pay for the 
works and their maintenance. Levees alone 
are not what is wanted, but a system of canals 
by which the surplus water may safely be drawn 
off and conducted into the Gulf, should form an 
important feature. With proper engineering, 
the overflowed lands of the Southern Mississip- 
pi would become the very garden of the world. 
Corn and sugar cane, are the staple crops. Figs, 
oranges, pecan nuts, etc., for which the markets 
of the world are open, grow almost wild— 
while sweet potatoes, yams, peanuts, melons, 
and almost all sorts of garden vegetables are 
produced with a luxuriance, which a Northern 
man will only believe when he sees. Is not 
the redemption of these lands a work for 
the Government? The poor, bankrupt rebel 
States can not think of appropriating the money 
to it, while private enterprise can only work on 
the old plan and strengthen its own levees. 


Walks and*Talks on the Farm.—No. 33. 
2 

Last year we raised a nice lot of yellow Dan* 
vers onions, and sold them to a man to take to 
Canada. We took them to the steamboat land- 
ing and got there just as the vessel was seized 
for smuggling whiskey. Of course, I had noth- 
ing to do with that part of the business! But I 
had to bring the onions home—a hundred bush- 
els or more, and before the men got back it 
rained heavily and wet the onions. I had no 
convenient place to store them, and the only 
thing I could do was to set them out for seed. 

I had no experience in raising onion seed, and 
determined to do the work as expeditiously as 
possible. I marked out the land with a corn 
marker, then ran a plow along the marks, turn- 
ing up a shallow furrow, and then set the 
onions six or eight inches apart, and covered 
them with a plow. The work was soon done, 
and I conclyded that if the onions failed the 
loss would not be very great. This spring I 
ought to have gone over them and removed the 
earth just as the onions were starting, but as it 
was merely an experiment I did not feel willing 
to incur theexpense. Well, many of the onions 
died, and I have rather a spotty piece of seed. 
But I planted beans in the vacant places, and 
on the whole shall probably get pay for the 
labor. The land was in prime condition, and 
the onions being thin, the heads are very large, 








and I think we shall have some splendid seed. | heard in the distance. But the cloud is passing 


One of our largest seed-growers was here a 
few days ago, and thought “I should not grow 
any more onion seed.” I told him that he was 
greatly mistaken. The fact that I had not suc- 
ceeded very well in the first attempt, was pre- 
cisely the reason why I should not abandon it. 
I have read an anecdote somewhere of the 
Mother of the Wesleys. She did not teach 
them their letters until they were five years old, 
and all of them but John learned the alphabet 
in a single day. But John was stupid. He 
could not remember his letters. It seemed as 
though he was destined to be the dullard of 
the family. At length the discouraged mother 
told her husband that she would have to give up 
John. She had tried and tried to teach him his 
letters, but he could not Jearn. It was no use 
trying any more. “But, my dear,” he said, “if 


-you give it up now, you will lose all you have 


done.” She tried again, and that time John suc- 
ceeded and gave his mother no further trouble. 


One of my neighbors took a lot of cattle to 
New York, and the market happening to be a 
declining one, he lost a thousand dollars by the 
transaction. ‘ But,” said he, “I told those fel- 
lows down there that I had merely lent them a 
thousand dollars and that they would have to 
pay it back with compound interest.” He be- 
lieved in “looking for money where he had lost 
it.” I don’t know whether he has succeeded or 
not. “Sam has been sick” a good many mar- 
ket days since then, and possibly the money is 
still at interest. But the principle is a correct 
one. If you fuil, try again. 

“ Not raise any more onion seed.” I should 
feel ashamed of myself. That man will make a 
poor farmer who abandons a crop on account 
of a single failure. One failure at the outset 
will teach him more than a dozen successes. 

“But,” said my visitor, “I should think you 
would not like to havea poor crop close by the 
road, where everybody could see it—and you, 
an agricultural editor!” 

“As an agricultural editor, judge me by what 
I write—As a farmer, by what I practice. 
Don’t mix thingsup. Perhaps I ought to write 
better for being a farmer, but I don’t see how I 
should farm better for being an editor.” 

“Those who preach, should practice. You 
give advice to others ; ought you not to follow it ?” 

“T do not ‘give advice.’ I state what I think 
the best methods, and if they are the best, and 
others act upon them, Ido no harm. If I donot 
adopt them myself, it is my own loss—not theirs.” 

This seemed to him an entirely new view of 
the matter. Of course,I do the best I can. 
But where is the farmer that is always able to 
do just what he thinks ought to be done—and 
at just the right time? 


Yesterday I was drawing in wheat. We had 
had several heavy showers, but the wheat was 
finally dry, except at the bottom where it stood 
on the damp soil. About nine o’clock, after the 
dew was off, I set the men to pull over the 
shocks so that the butts would be exposed to 
the sun. The day was perfect, and we pulled 
over the whole field of fourteen acres. By 
eleven o'clock the wheat wasin prime order, and 
we commenced drawing in with three wagons. 
We got in five loads, the men worked with a 
will, and in five or six hours the whole would 
have been in the stack. “But see that dark 
cloud! Is it possible we can have rain on such 
a day as this?” The Deacon was appealed to, 
but thought it would not rain. The barometer 
fell a little, and presently a clap of thunder was 








off to the North and we shall escape. Shall 
we? The cloud took a short tack, and in less 
than three minutes it poured such a flood of 
rain upon ug ihat it was only by quick work 
that we could throw straw enough on the stack 
to keep it from being soaked to the bottom. 

Of course, my critical neighbors say I was 
foolish to pull over all the shocks and get caught 
in ashower. Perhaps I was, but I would rather 
have grain spoil in the field than in the barn, 
and had the shower held off four or five 
hours Ishould have hit it—as it was, I missed it. 

But no matter, I was more fortunate with my 
clover. I got in thirty-three acres without a 
shower—or at least without one that did any 
harm. And what is better the clover was heavy, 
and I have three noble stacks that ought to fat- 
ten a good many sheep next winter. It looks 
now, too, as though I should have a good crop 
of clover seed. The rain which has interfered 
with the grain harvest helps the second growth 
of clover. The potatoes, too, grow like weeds. 

The Deacon says I hit it with my potatoes, 
I plowed the land in the fall and spread some 
well-rotted manure on the surface early in the 
spring, and cultivated and harrowed it in, and 
then planted the potatoes without plowing. A 
finer growth of vines I never saw—and while 
you sometimes get vines without tubers, you 
never get a big crop of potatoes without a good 
growth of vines. They should be thick and 
strong, not Jong and spindling. Some of them 
may be a little too rank, but we shall see. 

There is one thing I should like to know: 
When you let clover go to seed, does it weaken 
the plant so much that you cannot look fora 
good crop the next season? I have had no ex- 
perience, and do not recollect seeing the matter 
alluded to in any of the agricultural books or 
papers. But from what I know of the habits 
of the plant, I should think, that after it has 
once perfected its seed, it would make only a 
feeble growth the next season. Ordinarily, timo- 
thy is sown with the clover, and the year after 
the clover seed is grown, the next crop is prin- 
cipally timothy with only a little clover. But 
in my case I sowed nothing but clover, and if 
this fails I have nothing to occupy the ground. 
If it does fail, I suppose the fact can be ascer- 
tained early enough in the spring to allow the 
field to be plowed up and planted to corn. 

Iam not sure if this would not be a good 
system of rotation. We might need more ma- 
nure than most of us can command to carry it 
out to the best advantage at first. But when 
the land was once in good heart, it would not 
be difficult to keep it up. We should have, say 
wheat seeded with clover; the clover mown for 
hay the next season, and for seed in the fall. 
Then, if you can spare it, top-dress with ma- 
nure. This would probably give a good growth 
of clover that could be turned under imme 
diately before planting. I would plow it well 
and harrow thoroughly, and then drill in the 
corn every day as fast as the ground could be 
got ready. This cannot be done if the corn 1s 
planted in hills. You must wait until the whole 
field is finished before you can plant a kernel. 
The plowing need not be done until the weather 
is right for planting. The ground would be 
warm, and a clover sod of this kind might 
easily be made as mellow asa garden. The 
corn would be soon up, and the cultivator 
could be run through the rows as soon as you 
could seethecorn. You can drill incorn with a 
machine that takes two rows at once, much 
straighter than it can be planted by hand, or ab 
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least straighter than it usually 7s planted. On 
such a clover sod, nearly all the hoeing can 
be done with the cultivator. The clover will 
decay and furnish food for the corn, and if 
thoroughly cultivated, a noble crop will be 
obtained. After the corn is off, plow the land 
in the fall, and the next spring run a three horse 
cultivator through it once or twice, harrow and 
drill in barley. Follow with wheat in the fall, 
and seed down with clover again in the spring. 
If we are ever able to get Peruvian guano, or 
some other equally good artificial manure, at a 
reasonable price, it would pay to give the wheat 
a dressing of two or three hundred lbs. per acre 
in the fall. It would help the wheat a good 
deal, and would greatly increase the growth of 
the clover. The barley, too, would be much 
benefitted, especially if sown early, by a similar 
dressing of guano or other good fertilizer. 
As soon as we were able to afford it, I would 
top-dress the young clover in the full, after the 
wheat was off, with some well-rotted manure. 
This would give a heavy growth of clover for 
hay early in the season, and in addition to this 
it will insure a good crop of clover seed. 
“You have no timothy.” No. We cannot 
afford to raise it on the upland portions of the 
farm. It impoverishes the soil as much asa 
crop of wheat. Raise it on permanent mead- 
ows on the low land. Such land, if drained, 
will give great crops of hay,and this fed out on 
the farm will make manure for the upland. 
We have no crops that we can raise to sell that 
will injure the land less or pay better than 
wheat, barley, and clover seed. The clover 
hay, and the corn and fodder will, of course, 
be fed out to stock in winter This rotation 
may be easily varied without throwing it out of 
gear For instance, you might plant potatoes 
instead of corn, and follow with barley just the 
same. But asthe potatoes are sold, the enrich- 
ing effect of the rotation would be weakened. 
They are, however, usually a profitable crop, 
and if we used more artificial manures, the land 
could be kept in heart equally well. I know of 
no ordinary farm crop to which a good artifi- 
cial manure can be applied with as much profit 
ag potatoes. The reason of this is not that the 
manure benefits potatoes more than other crops, 
but simply that we get a better price for pota- 
toes than we do for ordinary grain crops. For 
instance: An average crop of wheat ~without 
manure, would be about 15 bushels per acre; 
and an average crop of potatoes 100 bushels. 
Now a manure that would add one-half to the 
wheat would also add, probably, one-half to the 
potatoes. In other words, it would give an in- 
crease of 74 bushels of wheat on the one hand 
and 50 bushels of potatoes on the other. The 
wheat at $2.00 a bushel, would be worth $15, 
while the potatoes at 50c. a bushel, would be 
worth $25. And in this section wheat is much 
more frequently below $2.00 than potatoes are 
below 50c.—on the farm. I say “on the farm,” 
because the labor of storing and marketing po- 
tatoes is considerable. 





The Deacon always shakes his head when I 
talk about artificial manures. “You have 
raised one good crop,” he said the other day, 
“but we shall see.” He alluded to my wheat. 
I have not yet thrashed, and of course cannot 
tell how it will turn out, but as the pomologists 
say of a new fruit, “it promises well.” If I 


could buy Peruvian guano containing 16 per 
cent. of ammonia, and 25 per cent. of phos- 
phates, for $90 per ton, I would put 300 Ibs. on 
every acre of my wheat this fall. By the time 
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it was on the land this would cost say $15 per 
acre. In England, 5 lbs. of ammonia give-an 
extra bushel of wheat. According to this rule, 
300 Ibs. of such guano would give an extra yield 
of about 10 bushels per acre. If we got $1.50 
a bushel, the account would just balance. But 
we should get a greater growth of clover the 
following year. And even if all the guano is 
used up by the wheat and clover, the extra 
growth of clover roots would serve to enrich 
the land, and this with the extra crop of clover 
hay and seed would afford a profit—‘ not gor- 
geous,” as the author of “My Farm of Edge- 
wood” says, but still a profit. 

I see that the editors of the Agriculturist ask 
its readers in different sections of the country 
to inform them of the price of manure. This 
isa good idea. I think it will astonish those 
who have thought little on the subject to find 
how much it costs to manure an acre of land. 
I was talking to a farmer who draws consider- 
able manure from the city, and he told me that 
he believed it cost him $100an acre. He does 
not raise ordinary farm crops. If he did I do 
not believe it would pay. Asa general rule, the 
more labor a crop requires to grow it, the more 
profitable will manure prove. That is awk- 
wardly expressed, but you get the idea? This 
is the reason why market gardeners, seed grow- 
ers, and nurserymen can afford to pay so much 
for manure. If they can double the crop with- 
out increasing the labor, they can well afford 
to pay a high price for manure, for the price of 
the product is usually in proportion to the labor 
and skill required to produce it. 


The Doctor says he sowed oats this spring on 
land that was plowed last fall, and simply har- 
rowed in the spring without another plowing, 
and he raised a splendidgcrop. He thinks 
harrowing is better than cultivating, as oats, 
like wheat, seém to prefer a firm soil. 


Last spring I drilled in some of my barley, 
and sowed theother broadcast. Weare cutting 
it to-day (July 28), and Dutch Peter, who was 
cradling round the field to make a path for the 
reaper, remarked, ‘‘ You sowed the barley with 
amachine?” ‘ Yes,” I said, “ Part with a ma- 
chine and part by hand.” I showed him the 
place where the drilled barley ended, and re- 
marked that the broadcast seemed the best. 
“Ten times better than the machine,” he said. 
This was a slight exaggeration! Peter, of course, 
is prejudist against all machines. But itwould 
seem to be a fact in this case that the broadcast 
barley was the best. Still it is so much more 
convenient to sow with a drill—you never have 
to stop on account of a high wind—that we 
cannot afford to be without one. 

Speaking of the prejudice against, machines, 
I heard one of my men tell Jacob, who drives 
my reaper, that if we had another man who 
could cradle as fast as he could, they could cut 
more wheat in a day than he could with a ma- 
chine. _This was in the morning, before we 
commenced to reap. I told Jacob not to mind 
their taunts, but to drive steady. The horses 
were disposed to be a little frightened at the 
reel. But I knew all the bolts were tight 
and everything snug, and that there was not 
much danger of breaking one of Wood's best 
reapers. ‘“ Keep ’em straight Jake, and let ’em 
go”—and away they went round the field as 
fast as they could walk, and sometimes a little 
faster. But the machine stood it. The wheat 


‘was pretty heavy, and there was no need to put 
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the break on the self-raker. The sheaves came 
off thick and fast, and the five men who were 
binding, were soon left behind and I had to put 
on another hand, and even then they thought 
they had to work hard. Now, we ask the op- 
ponents of machines, where are the two cradlers 
that can keep six men busy to bind after them? 





Topping Corn and Corn Fodder. 

We are in little danger of over estimating the 
value of well-cured, or only tolerably well- 
cured, corn-fudder. As feed for milch cows it 
is hardly surpassed by very good upland hay, 
and has to encounter only one serious draw- 
back, namely: it must be cut up fine, salted and 
wet up with a little meal, bran, or oil cake of 
some sort, in order to get the full benefit. The 
necessity of spending so much labor upon it de- 
tracts from its value, so that while in New 
England a farmer may perhaps afford to pay 
two-thirds what he would have to pay for hay, 
at the West, where fair hay may be had for the 
cutting and hauling, its value is less in propor- 
tion. Still, fed whole, it is highly relished by 
all kinds of stock, and constitutes the chief liy- 
ing of the young stock in winter over a large 
portion of the Northern States. At the West 
the great corn-fields, upon which the stalks are 
left standing after the ears are picked, afford 
winter feed, poor and weathered though it is, 
which helps many a herd through that might 
perish otherwise in the hard winters. 

When the corn-stalks are very large, it is 
hardly worth while to attempt to cure the big 
butts and cut them up for fodder. There is 
probably a small gain in the weight of the 
grain, if after the kernels glaze well the corn be 
cut up at the ground, rather than topped above 
the ears. Yet where the great dent corn is 
planted, we incline decidedly to the opinion that 
there is a decided advantage gained when it is 
topped, and the tops and suckers (earless side- 
stalks) are well cured. 

The practice at the South of breaking out the 
suckers together with the lower leaves of the 
corn, while yet it is green and the ears not 
glazed, certainly affords a very excellent fod- 
der, and if enough of the strong growing suck- 
ers, which would make good male flowers, be 
allowed to stand to fertilize the tips of the ears, 
it is probably economical. Where the small 
kinds of corn are grown as throughout Cana- 
da, New England, and New York, we regard it 
as poor policy and a loss of fodder to top corn 
for the sake of getting a kind of fodder which 
the cattle will eat up clean if not chaffed. 
With alittle pains and labor, but a very small 
portion of the stalks are refused by the stock. 


Dr. R., of Hartford Co., Conn., had a corn- 
stalk stack accidentally put up too green, (or 
perhaps, it got thoroughly rain-soaked,) so that 
it heated, and the interior came into a con- 
dition of very active fermentation. The result 
was, that he thought it mostly ruined, and as 
soon ag he could, threw off the unhurt portions 
to save them, and thus opened what appeared 
to be a mass of corruption beneath. The butts 
were the only parts of the stalks which retained 
their form, all the rest was a brownish or black 
mass, smelling, however, not unpleasantly. 
The cows showed their preference at once by 
rejecting the sound stalks, and eating the others, 
the softened ones, with great gusto. The fer- 
mentation had proceeded just so far as to form 
the famous “ brown hay,” the stalks being soft, 
sweet and flavorsome. The Doctor has, we 


believe, repeated the operation with success 
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Aquatic Plants for Ornamental Ponds, 
— 

The term, Aquarium, has of late years been 
so exclusively applied to the glass tanks in 
which plants and animals are grown, that we 
forget there is an older, and quite as legitimate 
use of the word, viz., its application to ponds or 
enclosures of water in which aquatic plants are 
grown. A body of water, fed by springs or a liv- 
ing stream, is always desirable in grounds of 
moderate dimensions, while a mere pond, de- 
pending upon rains and drainage of the adjoin- 
ing land, for a supply of water, is always a 
nuisance. 

Those who possess a proper body of water, 
have the means of cultivating a number of 
aquatic and marsh plants that could not other- 
wise be grown. While some plants need a cer- 
tain depth of water, others grow well if their 
roots are merely placed in the moist margins. Our 
artist has represented some of the more striking 
aquatic plants that may be employed for orna- 
menting bodies of water. In the centre of the 
picture we have the Water, or Pond-Lily, 
(Nymphea odorata), which may deservedly rank 
as first in importance. The fine floating leaves, 
the pure white of its flowers, as well as their 
delicious perfume, make this the most desirable 
of water plants. This Lily has a large and 


fleshy root, as large round as a man’s arm, It 
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grows in two or three feet of water, and is 
rather difficult to get up. When the root is ob- 
tained, sink it, by means of stones tied to it, and 
it will soon make itself at home. There is con- 
siderable difference in the size of the flowers, 
and some of them have a pinkish color. The 
Yellow Water-Lily, (Wuphar advena), is less ele- 
gant, but may be introduced to make up a va- 
riety. The tall aquatic on the left hand of the 
picture is our largest wild flower.” It is the Yel- 
low Nelumbo, or Water Chinquapin, (Nelumbi- 
um luteum). The leaves are often two feet or 
more across, and the pale yellow flowers, which 
are six or eight inches in diameter, are succeed- 
ed by a peculiar top-shaped fruit. This plant 
grows at Lyme, Conn., at Philadelphia, Penn., at 
Big Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario, and in the waters 
of the Western and Southern States. It bears 
tubers from which it can doubtless be propagat- 
ed. Our native Calla palustris, much like the 
green-house Calla, but smaller, may be intro- 
duced in shallow water. This is shown in the 
engraving in the foreground on the right of the 
centre. To the right of this is the Arrow-head, 
(Sagittaria variabilis), of which the arrow-shaped 
leaves present a great variety of forms. An- 
other common plant, with an arrow-shaped leaf, 
and a spike of purple flowers, not shown in the 
engraving, is the Pickerel-weed, (Pontederia 
cordata), and is found in almost every pond. 








The banks of such a piece of water afford an 
admirable locality for the curious Pitcher Plant, 
figured in May last, as well as for the brilliant 
Cardinal Flower, (Lobelia Cardinalis), and many 
others. Nor should the less showy but curious 
aquatics be forgotten in planting. The common 
Cat-tail, (Typha latifolia) ; the Reed, (Phrag- 
mites communis) ; the Wild Rice, (Zizania aquat- 
ica), should not be omitted. Indeed, our own 
waters furnish enough species, which, judicious- 
ly planted, will produce a pleasing effect. We 
have noticed only some of the most conspicuous 
of our native water plants. Any one can, with 
a little care, transfer to his pond the attractive 
plants he finds in his rambles, and there are 
besides a number of exotics worth growing. 


ee eee Se eel 


THE HoLiyHock As A BouquEeT-FLOWER.— 
We are so accustomed to see the Hollyhock 
used as a stately ornamental plant that it is one 
of the last that we would think of using in & 
bouquet. Yet after the abundance of roses 18 
over, Hollyhocks go largely to make up the 
showy bouquets sold by the flower-girls in the 
streets of New York. The improved varieties 
are very double and neat in form, the tex- 
ture of their petals is delicate, and they present 
a great variety in color, from pure white to al- 
most black. Some of the shades of straw aud 
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rose colors are as fine as need be. When these 
flowers are used in a bouquet, they are placed 
singly, on artificial stems. The outer, or “ray 
petals,” as florists term them, are removed, an 
operation which leaves the flower in such an 
altered condition that it would not at first sight 
be recognized as a Hollyhock. With plenty of 
lively green, and here and there a Tuberose, or 
bit of Heliotrope to give fragrance, they pro- 
duce a most pleasing effect, and have a delicacy 
and brilliancy which one would hardly sup- 
pose the Hollyhock capable of showing. 





<2 w 
Packing Grapes for Market. 


ak ee 

Scarcely any fruit depends more for its price 
upon the way it is packed than do grapes. 
They are so easily knocked from the stem, and 
the berries so readily brok- 
en, that it is not practicable 
to transport them for along 
distance in large packages. 
The favorite package in the 
New York market, is a box 
holding five pounds. Ten 
pound boxes also come, but 
have a less ready sale. The 
boxes have light top, bot- 
tom and sides, and strong 
ends, and are made im the 
grape regions at a very 
cheap rate. The grapes are 
packed with the top nailed 
on the box, and the bottom 
removed. Some growers 
put apiece of paper in the 
box before putting in the 
fruit, but this is not essen- 
tial. First, a layer of fine 
bunches is put in, then 
smaller bunches, until the 
box is full. The bottom of 
the box is then nailed on, 
taking care to have the berries packed as closely 
as possible without crushing them. When the 
fruit is to be kept for some time, the boxes 
are filled a little heaping, and allowed to stand 
for several days before closing. During this 
time the fruit shrinks somewhat, and the 
skin becomes tougher, so that the bottom can 
be put on with considerable pressure. All 
grapes should be picked when perfectly dry, 
and those that are to be retained for a later 
market should be kept as cool as possible. 
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The Philadelphia Raspberry. 
gees 

The original plant of this Raspberry was found 
growing wild near Philadelphia some twenty 
odd years ago, and is probably a marked variety 
of our common red species, Rubus strigosus. 
Though it has been so long in cultivation it has 
not been extensively grown out of Southern New 
Jersey. We give an engraving of a fruit clus- 
ter, from Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist, now in 
preparation. It will be seen that the fruit is only 
of medium size; it is of a dark or purplish 
red color, firm, and of fair quality. Those who 
take Brinckle’s Orange or even the Fastollf as 
their standard of quality, will not rank the 
Philadelphia as first class. Still, upon the light 
Soils of New Jersey it is much more valuable 
than the finer varieties, and possesses qualities 
Which make it tlie leading market variety and 
one of the most profitable fruits of that section. 
In a market fruit, productiveness is of the first 
Importance, and this the Philadelphia has ina 





high degree, We regarded the stories told of, 








its productiveness as extravagant until we saw 
the plants in bearing. It is stated, upon good 
authority, to yield over 200 bushels to the 
acre. It is perfectly hardy, and requires 
no laying down, and has so sturdy a habit of 
growth as to require no stakes. The plant does 
not sucker very freely—a desirable quality in 
some respects, but one which prevents its multi- 
plying as rapidly as may be desired by those 
who sell plants. Upon the whole we are 
greatly pleased with all we have seen of this 
berry, and shall be glad to hear that it has 
proved itself as valuable elsewhere as it is in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. We believe in 
having a high standard of quality in all fruits; 
we also believe in having fruit in plenty, and 
if we cannot get an abundance of the best, let 
us have the best we can get. The Philadelphia 





PHILADELPHIA RASPBERRY. 


is among Raspberries, what the Concord is 
among grapes, not a fruit of the highest known 
excellence, but a sure and abundant. bearer. 

Since the above was in type, we notice a re- 
port in the Northwestern Farmer that this 
variety has given good results in Indiana. Mr. 
A. Furnas says: “ The Philadelphia has fruited 
twice with me, and thus far, has been ap- 
parently as full of fruit as it could hold. In- 
deed, the canes were weighed down with their 
load of fruit. This raspberry has proved to be 
entirely hardy thus far. The berry is of a pale 
red color, quite firm, with what some pronounce 
a slight touch of the pumpkin flavor, which 
with some amounts to an objection, while with 
most its quality is much admired. Thisis a 
late variety, just coming in as Doolittle is going 
out, and thus lengthening the season of this 
wholesome and delicious fruit.” 


oe 


Monthly Roses—How to Preserve During 
Winter. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, SOUTH BERGEN, N. J. 
—— 


The question is asked me many hundred 
times every season, “ What kind of Roses shall 
I plant ?” I invariably recommend the “Month- 
ly,” rather than the so-called “ Perpetual” va- 
rieties, which, with very few exceptions, sus- 
tain their “Perpetual” character by only once 
flowering freely, in June, with occasionally a 
few scattering flowers throughout the summer 
and fall. While with the monthly varieties, we 
have not only a monthly, but an almost daily sup- 





ply of flowers, embracing far more variety of 


color, from June till November. There is no 
plant sold which, for the first season at least, is 
so unsatisfactory to the buyer as the Perpetual 
Rose; _ the 
purchaser, in 
good faith be- 
lieves that its 
name __indi- 
cates a per- 
© petual flow- 
ering charac- 
ter, and is 
wofully disappointed to find that the flow- 
ers or flower buds that are on it when pur- 
chased, are nearly the last that are seen on it 
for that season. True, its entirely hardy nature, 
sustaining it unscathed through the winter, com- 
pensates for the first year’s disappointment by 
a gorgeous bloom in June, but this is all; for the 
remainder of the season there is little ornamen- 
tal about it. While on the other hand, the 
Monthly Rose, the original types of which are 
natives of China, are evergreen and ever- 
blooming, if not arrested by severe frosts,—for 
in the milder latitudes of our Southern States, 
they grow and bloom without cessation the en- 
tire season, unless perhaps for a month or two 
in extremely dry and hot weather in summer. - 
But now comes the question, are these monthly 
roses hardy in our Northern States? They are 
certainly not so by ordinary treatment, but my 
object in writing this paper is to explain a very 
simple process by which they can be preserved 
in as good condition during winter as the hard- 
est Perpetual or Prairie Rose. The success of 
the plan, however, depends greatly on the con- 
dition of the soil in which they are growing. 
If it is naturally dry, having a gravelly or sandy 
subsoil, it is certain to succeed ; but if wet and 
undrained, they cannot be saved by this or any 
other process. The operation is to remove three 
or four inches of soil from one side of the plant 
close up to the roots, and of length and width 
proportioned to the size of the bush, as repre- 
sented by figure 1. The plant is next bent 
down into the excavation, and held in place by 

a few pegs, 

as shown in 
. figure 2. It 
v is next coy- 
ered entire- 
ly, root and 
branches, by 
sods, placed 
grassy side upwards, and presents when finished, 
a little hillock in appearance like figure 3. 


There is one very important condition to suc- 
cess, which is: the time at which it isdone. Few of 
our rose amateurs have any idea of the amount 
of freezing that the most tender Tea Rose even, 
will sustain without injury, and would in conse- 
quence be apt to hurry to put them under their 
winter covering on the appearance of the first 
slight frost in October. This would most cer- 
tainly prove fatal to the Rose by causing it to 
rot during the still warm autumn weather. . We 
usually have 
frost in this 
part of the 
country toin- 
jure most 
green - house 
plants that 
are exposed 
-in October. 
Yet I have never seen it severe enough to 
injure Roses of any kiad before the middle 














of December, .to which time the covering up 
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should bedelayed. Covering the ground, how- 
ever, around the bushes with three or four 
inches of straw or leaves, to prevent the earth 
from being frozen, should be done a month 
earlier; this little precaution will allow of 
excavation at the time of covering with the 
sod. The time here given for the operation 
(the middle of December) is that best suited for 
the latitude of New York; sections to the North 
or South must be varied accordingly. Perhaps 
the best rule that can be given is, to delay the 
operation until the ground can no longer be 
plowed or dug with thespade. The covering of 
sod may be removed us soon as vegetation fair- 
ly starts in spring—for this section, say the mid- 
dle of April—the plants raised to the upright 
position and closely pruned. It will be under- 
stood that in the process of bending down, the 
roots are only disturbed slightly on the side that 
has been excavated, consequently they have 
nearly the full vigor of an undisturbed root, 
and the plants will grow in a way that will 
amply repay the little trouble given them. 
Every plant saved over in this way has a value 
four-fold of any thing that can be planted in 
spring, tor the obvious reason that it has not had 
itsroots disturbed byremoval. This planisa 
great improvement on that sometimes practised 
of digging them up and burying them in the 
fall, to be unearthed and again replanted in 
spring, for this cannot be done without mutila- 
tion of the root, and consequently diminished 
growth the next season. Plants of different kinds 


vary much in their ability to recuperate, after | 


planting, and few suffer more than the Rose, 
hence the necessity of practising the method 
recommended, in preference to that of digging 
them up. But a still worse planis, for amateurs 
in gardening to lift their Rose plants and pot 
them in fall, and attempt to keep them in the 
house or cellar in winter; in nine cases out of 
ten they never live to spring, and if they do, 
only linger out a miserable and diseased exist- 
ence. Roses are often expensive, and always 
valued plants, and we can well imagine how 
natural it ison the approach of cold weather 
to lift and pot them, and place them in the 
window of a warm sitting room or parlor ; but 
this kindness is killing to them, for they are not 
a kind of plant that desires heat at this season, 
or in this condition of their growth. It is still 
more delusive to think that they can be lifted 
from the ground in fall and potted so that they 
will bloom during winter; perhaps by such 
treatment as can be given in a cool green- 
house or frame, they may be got to bloom by 
February or March, but they should never be 
forced into bloom earlier, unless they have been 
grown in pots during the summer previous. 


Striking Cuttings in Sand. 

A correspondent writes: “In the June Agri- 
culturist, (p. 227,) you gave a process of rooting 
cuttings in sand as practised by Mr. Henderson 
and others with success. The following plan, 
which I adopted some years since, answers the 
purpose in a small way. I had some tin basins 
made in the following manner: three inches in 
depth, ten inches in diameter at the bottom, 
and eight inches at the top. These were paint- 
ed black and varnished, filled with fine sand, 
and kept constantly wet. The cuttings were 
from three to four inches in length, and placed 
in the sand about half an inch apart. _They 





were placed in a sheltered spot where the sun 
could shine on them all day. . At night they 
were removed to ghe house. The sides being 








sloping and black, the sun acted with powerful 
effect upon them, and kept the sand quite 
warm, and I found that I could grow anything 
which could be grown from a cutting in any 
propagating house. They were very useful, 
simple, and cheap.” 
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Insects and Plant Fertilization. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 
coe 
We described in our last article the ways in 
which insects are made to fertilize two or three 


of our wild Orchids, taken as specimens of the | 
Orchids exhibit the greatest diver- | 


whole tribe. 


sities and the strangest fornis in tropical coun- | 
tries, and the contrivances by which some of | 
these are fertilized are, if possible, still more | 
wonderful than those which we have attempted | 


Take, for example, the case of | der each of the over-arching petals; and that 


to describe. 
Coryanthes, a large-flowered Orchid of Trini- 
dad. We can not describe it more briefly and 
graphically than in the following abstract by 
Mr. Darwin: 





Fig. 1—A flower of Kalmia latifolia; the stamens of 
which are out of their sockets, having done their work. ® 


“ This Orchid has its labellum or lower lip hol- 
lowed out into a great bucket, into which drops 


| of almost pure water, not nectar, continually 





fall from two secreting horns which stand abave 
it; and when the bucket is half full, the water 
overflows by a spout on one side. The basal 
part of the labellum curves over the bucket, 
and is itself hollowed out into a sort of cham- 
ber with two lateral entrances, within which 
and outside there are some curious fleshy ridges. 
The most ingenious man, if he had not witness- 
ed what takes place, could never have imagined 
what purpose all these parts served. But Dr. 


| would have beforehand imagined such an ar- 
' rangement. Catasetum, another large- flowered 
| Orchid of the same region, is equally visited by 
| bees, for the purpose of feeding on the sub- 
| stance of the labellum or sac of the flower. 

“Tn doing this they inevitably touch a long, 
| tapering, sensitive projection, or, as I have call- 
| ed it, antenna, The antenna being touched, 
' causes a certain membrane to rupture through 
| its own irritability, and this sets free a spring 
| by which the pollen-mass is shot forth, like an 
' arrow, in the right direction, and adheres by its 
‘sviscid extremity to the back of the bee. The 

pollen-mass is thus carried to another flower, 
| where it is brought into contact with the stigma, 
which is viscid enough to break certain elastic 
threads, and to retain the pollen-mass which 
| then performs its office of fertilization.” 

This brings to mind the flower of Barberry. 
Every one knows that the six stamens around 
the pistil stand, bent a little backwards, one un- 


when the base of the filament is touched on the 
inner side, it starts forward by a sudden move- 
ment of irritation. With our vision now en- 


| 
| lightened we can see the use of this to the plant. 


The anther opens, in an unusual way, by a sort 
of trap door, one on each side, hinged at the 
top; these doors when the blossom is open 
stand ajar, or are at length uplifted; so that 
when the stamen springs forward at a touch, 
the pollen rattles out into. the bottom of the 
flower. Now asthe flowers are visited by small 
winged insects which seek for nectar at the bot- 
tom of the flower, we may be confident they will 
touch the sensitive base of the filaments, and 
consequently get powdered with some of the 


| discharged pollen; they will carry this pol- 


len tothe next flower they visit, and as they 
enter it they can hardly fail to rub some of it 
on the button-shaped stigma. We have not 
watched the operation in the case of the Bar- 











Criiger saw crowds of large humble-bees visit- | 
ing the gigantic flowers of this Orchid in the | 


early morning, and they came, not to suck nec- 
tar, but to gnaw off the ridges above the buck- 
et; in doing this they frequently pushed each 
other into the bucket, and thus their wings were 
wetted, so that they could not fly out, but had 
to crawl out through the passage formed by the 
spout oroverflow. Dr. Criiger has seena ‘con- 
tinual procession’ of bees thus crawling out of 
their involuntary bath. The passage is narrow, 
and is roofed over by the column, so that a bee, 
in forcing its way out, first rubs its back against 
the viscid stigma, and then against the viscid 
glands of the pollen-masses. The pollen mass- 
es are thus glued to the back of the bee which 
first happened to craw] through the passage of 
a lately expanded flower, and are thus carried 
away. Dr. Criiger sent mea flower in spirits 
of wine, with a bee which he had killed before 
it had quite crawled out of the passage with a 
pollen-mass fastened to its back. When the 
bee thus provided, flies to another flower, or to 
the same flower a second time, and is pushed 
by its comrades into the bucket and then crawls 
out by the passage, the pollen-mass necessarily 
comes first into contact with the viscid stigma, 
and adheres to it, and the flower is fertilized. 
Now at last we see the full use of the water-se- 
creting horns, of the bucket with its spout, and 
of the shape of every part of the flower.” 


Fact is here stranger than fancy; for no one 


' 


berry, but we hope-some of our readers will do 
so next year, and report the result. We have, 
however, admiringly seen the thing-done in a 
somewhat similar way, although by a different 
mechanism, in the flowers of our common Kal- 
mia, or American Laurel. Here, in all the spe- 
cies, there is an ingenious contrivance, in which 
elasticity is made to do the work which in the 
Barberry is done by a vital irritability. 

Fig. 1, represents a 
flower of Kalmia la- 
tifolia, our larger 
Kalmia, with the 10 
stamens spreading 
around the single 
style, which is tipped 
with a small stigma. 
These stamens area 
little shorter than the 
style, and the saucer- 
shaped blossom 
stands upright. The 
pollen has no chance 
to fall upon the stig- 
ma. Besides, in this, 
as in most plants of 
| the Heath Family, 

Fig. 2.-Section of a flower. the pollen is not like- 
bud of Halmia latifolia. ly to fall out of the 
anther at all; for, instead of splitting open from 
top to bottom, in the common fashion, or opening 
by trap-doors, as in the Barberry, each of the two 
anther-cells here opens only by a little hole at 
thetop. How then is the pollen to get out, and 
how is it ever to reach the stigma of the same, 
or of any other flower? Most people, who are 
accustomed to look at flowers, know that the 
corolla has 10 pouches or pockets, and that an 











anther is stuck into each. Fig. 2, is a section of 
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a flower-bud, cutting through two of these 
pockets, and showing the anthers ensconced 
therein. Fig. 3 shows the half of a flower just 
expanding; and in so doing it has carried the an- 
thers outwards and downwards, bending their 
filaments. When the flower is wide open the 
filaments are bent backwards still more, with 
considerable tension, like that of a bent bow. 
Pull the filament a little, or gently lift the an- 
ther with the point of a pin, so as to disengage 
it, and the bow straightens itself with consider- 
able force, throwing the pollen out of the anther 





Fig. 8.—One half of an opening flower of the same, showing 
6 of the 10 anthers in their pouches. 
with 2 momentum which carries it far over the 
stigma. In fact, this stamen is on the plan of, 
and acts like, a boy’s pea-shooter, or rather like 
a double pea-shooter,—-two quills upon one bit 
of whalebone. So the po!len is shot at the stig- 
ma; and outof ten shots some may hit the 
mark, But we may well believe this elaborate 
contrivance was not got up for sucha pur- 
pose. On enclosing a truss of flowers in 
gauze, so as to keep off flying insects, we 
find that the anthers remain in their pouches 
till the flowers wither, or till the filaments lose 
their elasticity and become flabby. Evidently 
the anthers are to be set free by insects. Now 
bees and wasps visit the Kalmia-flowers abund- 
antly, chiefly in early morning. A bee on the 
wing poises himself directly over the centre of 
the flower, and usually rotates around, his fore- 
legs hitting or even puiling at the filaments in 
succession, while his proboscis is searching the 
bottom of the flower on every side; and the an- 
thers, one after another, discharge their pollen 
upon the bee’s chest and abdomen, the very 
parts of the body which, during the operation, 
are continually rubbing against the stigma, 

We ought next to describe the curious flow- 
ers of the common Milkweed, in which the pol- 
len coheres to form a waxy mass, and these 
masses are connected in pairs 
toa sticky gland; much as in 4.3 
the Orchis family, otherwise 
very different; and these glands, 
with the pollen attached, stick 
to the legs of bees and butter- 
flies, by which they are con- 
veyed from flower to flower. 
But we have not room for the 
description and for the figures 
which would be needed to 
make the account intelligible. 

Fig.4.—One of the 

There is no need, however, stamens, more en- 
to restrict our view to flow- Jarged. 
ers of extraordinary structure, such as Or- 
chids or Kalmias, or endowed with extraor- 
dinary irritability, like the Barberry-blossom. 
Most of our common brightly colored blossoms, 
and many that are not at all showy, plainly 
reveal on inspection their adaptation to cross 
fertilization by the aid of insects. Look into 








the corolla of a Foxglove, and see the four an- | 





thers and the two-lobed stigma pressed against 
the upper side of the tube, about half way 
down ; but, the style being a little longer than 
the filaments, the stigma projects beyond the 
anthers. As the flower hangs mouth down- 
wards, it might be supposed that the pollen 
would fall on the stigma; but, the stigma facing 
forward, so as to prevent that, the pollen must 
fall useless to the ground. Now the flowers 
are much visited by bees; and it is interesting 
to see either a humble-bee or a honey-bee crawl 
into the flower: alighting on the projecting 
border or lip on the lower side, he turns over 
so as to face the stamens and stigma, catches 
hold of the curving filaments to aid in the as- 
cent, and works his way upwards until the 
proboscis reaches the nectar at the very bottom 
of the flower. In sodoing he brushes his chest 
and belly, first against the stigma, bringing to 
it the pollen from the previously visited blos- 
som, and then against the anthers, thus receiv- 
ing a charge of pollen for the next flower. 

We need not multiply examples. Every gar- 
den and every field offers equally good exam- 
ples,—lessons which anybody may read and 
understand, if he will only open his eyes, and 
be convinced that the familiar ditty of our 
childhood hasa more exten led application than 
the good old Dr. Watts ever dreamed of. When 
the “Hymns for Infant Minds” are brought up 
to the present state of science, we shall read: 

‘* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour 
By carrying pollen day by day 
To fertilize each flower.” 
and the lesson of disinterestedness will carry a 
worthier moral than the praise of selfish accu- 
mulation. A. @. 
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Dutch Bulbs. 


—e— 

The superiority of hyacinths and tulips as 
grown in Holland, over these raised in this 
country, has been so long insisted on that there 
must be some truth in it. All gardeners who 
have bought fresh imported bulbs know that for 
the first year they are very fine, the next year 
less so, and so on for a succession of years. At 
least, it requires extraordinary skill to keep up 
their original excellence. Perhaps our hot and 
dry summers, with our stimulating manures, 
has something to do with this deterioration; but 
we can not believe that good bulbs are an im- 
possibility here, if we attend carefully to the 
condition of the soil. A writer in the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle gives us an account of the 
nature of the soil in which the best Dutch bulbs 
are grown. The land about Haerlem is com- 
posed chiefly of sand and decaying shells, com- 
bined with considerable vegetable matter. This 
is dressed every year with a liberal supply of 
cow-dung, and nothing else. Where bulbs are 
to be grown, the land is trenched two feet deep 
and heavily dunged. The ground is not yet ready 
for hyacinths: the manure when first applied is 
too rank for the healthy culture of such roots. 
Accordingly, the ground is devoted the first 
year, to some hoed crop, such as potatoes; after 
these are harvested, the ground is again plowed 
and harrowed smooth; and then, say in Octo- 
ber, the bulbs are put in. They are set about 
4 inches deep, and when frosty nights set in, the 
ground is covered with reeds, 4 or 5 inches 
thick. So managed, the bulbs form strong 
rootlets before winter, and in spring shoot 
up vigorously.—It is added that great pains are 
taken during the summer to ensure a healthy 
growth of leaves. As soon as the flowers fade, 
and even before, the flower stalks are cut off, 














both to strengthen the roots and to prevent 
these stalks falling down and bruising the leaves, 
Perhaps we in this country mistake by cutting 
off the leaves before they are fully ripe. At 
any rate, the foregoing are the Dutch facts; 
let us speculate upon them and profit by them, 


4 ce Gy Rime 
The Wine Question. 


—-e- 
Grapes will, in many localities, be ripe this 
month, and it will be expected that we shall 
say something about wine making. To those 
who intend to make any considerable quanti- 
ties of wine, we cannot do any better service 
than tocommend to them Mr. Husmann’s excel- 
lent treatise on Grapes and Wine. In October, 
1864, we gave the process as followed in a 
small way, and we very briefly recapitulate it. 
Let the grapes be thoroughly ripe, pick out 
all decayed ones, and grind them in a mill 
that will not crush the seeds, or pound them in 
a barrel. The pulp is allowed to stand from 
one to three. days, according to the desired 
quality of the wine. The longer it stands the 
more color and astringency it will acquire; for 
light wines, one day is enough. The juice is 
then to be pressed from the pulp and put into a 
perfectly clean cask to ferment, The cask 
being filled, it is closed by a bung, which has 
fixed in it a tin or glass tube bent into the form 
of a syphon, or twice at right angles. The open 
end of this tube dips under the surface of water 
in a cup or other vessel, and allows the gas pro- 
duced during fermentation to escape, while it 
completely excludes air from the contents of 
the cask. When active fermentation has ceased, 
the cask is bunged tightly, and left for two or 
three months, or until the wine becomes clear. 
The wine is then carefully racked off from the 
lees and transferred to a clean cask. Usually 
another, but less violent, fermentation sets in 
the following spring, and after this is over the 
wine may be bottled. This is a rough outline 
of the process, which should in every part be 
conducted with the greatest care and cleanli- 
ness, using no casks or other vessels that. can 
impart any flavor to the wine. This is the pro- 
cess of the best makers, to produce wine from 
the fermented juice of the grape, without any 
addition. We headed this article the “wine 
question,” as there is a question that has been 
discussed by our western vintners, with more 
or less acrimony on both sides, One side 
holds that wine should be the fermented natural 
juice of the grape and nothing else. The other 
side maintains, that in some seasons the grape 
does not contain sufficient sugar to make wine, 
while it has all the necessary acids and ether 
constituents. They have a process of testing— 
which it would take too long to describe here 
—by which the amount of both acids and sugar 
is ascertained, and when there is a deficiency 
of sugar they add enough to make up the quan- 
tity to.that of normal must. This is the case 
stated in brief, and the question, whether this is 
a proper procedure, is one which is likely to 
make still more discussion among wine makers. 
There are good arguments for both sides, and 
we are not yet prepared to express an opinion, 
except so far as to say that the claim that grape 
sugar makes wine, and that cane sugar makes 
rum—has no foundation in fact. Perfectly pure 
cane sugar, and pure grape sugar in fermenta- 
tion will yield alcohol precisely the same, and 
it is only the associated matters that make wine 
of one and rum of the other. We know that it 
is not safe to advocate the doctoring of wines in 
any way, as in bad kinds it is liable to abuse. 
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We know, on the other hand, that our people 
are paying large sums for imported and Califor- 
nia wines that have been treated in this very 
way, and even worse, as some of the so-called 
California wines are vile compounds, fortified 
with brandy. As it is likely that we shall be a 
wine-making people to a considerable extent, it 
is important that we come to some understand- 
ing upon this matter, and if only the 
product of unsugared grape juice 
is to be considered wine between 
the Atlantic and the Rocky moun- 
tains, let us haveit so arranged that 
wines made otherwise elsewhere 
shall not be allowed to be sold. 
con 
A Fine Columbine.—(Agquilegia 
glandulosa.) 





With the increased attention now 
given to hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, we are glad tosec that the 
Columbines are not overlooked. 
The old garden Columbine, Aqué- 
legia vulgaris, sports into a great 
variety, and a bed of this, in its 
different colored double flowers, is 
very beautiful. But there are other 
species which are to our taste more 
pleasing than A. vulgaris ; they are 
not double, it is true, nor is it neces- 
sary that every flower should be 
double; there are some, the grace 
and simplicity of which would be 
spoiled by any multiplication of 
parts. Our common wild Colum- 
bine, A. Canadensis, which was 
figured in May 1865, is much val- 
ued in European collections, and 
should be seen in our own gardens 
oftener than it is. When intro- 
duced into the border it takes on 
a vigorous growth, flowers profuse- 
ly, and seems to do its best to re- 
pay the attention of the cultivator. 

We recently saw in the grounds 
of Mr. Henderson, at South Ber- 
gen, among other choice herba- 
ceous plants, a Columbine, Aqguile- 
gia glandulosa, which seemed such 
agem that we had an engraving 
made of one of the smaller spec- 
imens. The finely cut foliage makes 
a tuft close to the ground, and the 
stems are a foot or less high, bear- 
ing very large flowers. The calyx 
and horns of the petals are of a 
most pleasing blue color, while the upper portion 
of the petals are of a pure white, the two mak- 
ing astriking and charming contrast. The spe- 
ciesis hardy with Mr. H., but Mr. Breck says that 
he lost his; the plant being a native of Siberia, 
any want of hardiness is probably due rather to 
changes of temperature than to excessive cold. 
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Hedges and Hedge Plants.—1st Article. 
THE HONEY LOCUST. 


ee 

That hedges form the most available enclo- 
sures in many places, and the most beautiful in 
all, is generally conceded. Where there is a 
great abundance of timber, or where the land 
abounds in stones, these materials are not likely 
to be superseded by the live fence. In orna- 
mental grounds, they form the most appropriate 
enclosures, but in small gardens they often occu- 








py more ground than is desirable. Whoever 
sets a hedge, for whatever purpose, must make 
up his mind to take care of it. A neglected 
hedge is as ugly as a well kept one is beautiful. 
Nothing gives a place a more dilapidated ap- 
pearance than a hedge, as we often see it, a mass 
of foliage propped up on long and naked sticks. 
To haye a perfect hedge it must be begun in the 














AQUILEGIA GLANDULOSA, 


right way, and when well established, kept in 
the proper form by regular clipping. Leaving the 
matter of setting and forming a hedge to another 
article, we wish to call attention to some of the 
suitable hedge plants. In the matter of hedges, 
as in other agricultural and horticultural affairs, 
the early attempts in this country were close cop- 
ies of European practice, without taking into ac- 
count differences in climate. The universal Thorn 
of England is a general failure with us, and so 
with the Privet and other plants. It was only 
when attention was turned to our native shrubs 
that we made any progress in hedging. Among 
the plants that have had a varying reputation 
as hedge plants, is our Honey Locust, which 
has now been sufficiently tested to confirm all 
that has been claimed for it, and in many local- 
ities it may be regarded as our most valuable 
plant. The Honey Locust, often called Three- 
thorned Acacia, (Gleditschia triaacanthos) is a 











native of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and southward, 
but is hardy all through New York State. It 
forms a fine large ornamental tree, with light 
feathery foliage, and has numerous sharp 
thorns which often become very large and 
branching. The flowers are in small clusters 
and not showy; but the pods which succeed 
them are long, flat, and wavy, and contain 
brown seeds, of the size of a large 
bean, imbedded in a sweet pulp. 
One of the objections that have 
been proposed to the use of this as 
a hedge plant is, that in its natural 
state it is a large tree. This ob- 
jection will equally apply to the 
thorn, which we have seen twen- 
ty or thirty feet high. That a tree 
left to itself will attain a large size 
is no proof that it cannot be dwarf- 
ed by cutting, and its habit com- 
pletely altered. The best speci- 
mens of a Honey Locust hedge 
within our knowledge are to be 
seen at the nurseries of David D. 
Buchanan, at Elizabeth, N. J. 
These hedges were set about 20 
years ago by William Reed, the 
then proprietor, and are well worth 
a visit by those who would like to 
see a perfect hedge. The plants in 
these hedges are set at a distance of 
about six inches. This is much 
nearer than has been advised. War- 
der, in his work on hedges, sug- 
gests three feet, which would ap- 
pear too far. Probably a foot 
would be found a better distance 
than either. At any rate, these old 
hedges show no signs of decay 
from overcrowding, are furnished 
with branches quite to the bottom, 
and present a barrier impassable 
to man or beast. The seeds are to 
be bought of the seedsmen, or may 
be collected this autumn. If kept 
in earth through the winter they 
will germinate without difficulty, 
but if they have been kept dry they 
will need to be scalded before 
planting. Sow in drills as soon as 
the ground is warm, and keep 
clean and well cultivated through 
the season. The seedling plants 
are perfectly hardy, and unlike the 
Osage Orange, stand the winter 
without protection. In the spring 
the hedge is set, first shortening 
the plants to about three inches. Plants suitable 
for setting can be purchased at the nurseries. 
a Qa gp 
The Golden Dwarf Peach. 
—_—_o——_ 

This is a comparatively new variety of peach 
that is a natural dwarf, growing only four oF 
five feet high. The trees we have seen have @ 
remarkably compact habit, and very healthy 
foliage. We have not seen the ripe fruit, but 
have seen it when nearly full grown. It is of 
fair size, and terminated at the end opposite the 
stem by a very distinct point. We saw fruiting 
trees in the orchard house of Mr. Isaac Pullen, 
of Hightstown, N. J., who is disposed to think 
well of the variety. Aside from the curiosity 
of the thing, this variety has an economical im- 
portance, if it proves to be all that is claimed 
for it. Peaches have of late years been such & 
precarious crop, as to discourage their cultiva- 
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1866. ] 
tion in most places. The Golden Dwarf may 
prove to be the founder of a race of peaches of 
such humble stature, that they may be protect- 
ed as easily as raspberry bushes, and thus allow 
peaches to be raised in localities where it is not 
now practicable. It is well known that the peach 
is more nearly reproduced from seed, than any 
other of our cultivated fruits. It would be in- 
teresting to know if this dwarf habit is inher- 
ited by any of the seedlings of this variety. 
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Something About Indigo. 
It is well known that linen and other white fa- 
brics will not be perfectly white, no matter how 


thoroughly they may be washed. They acquire a 
yellowish tinge which is counteracted by diffusing 
a small quantity of Indigo through the rinsing 
water. This is about the only common domestic 
use of Indigo, and though the amount consumed 
in each household is small, it in the aggregate 
amounts to a large sum annually. Indigo is a re- 
markable product, usually obtained from species 
of Indigofera, shrubby plants of the Pea-Family. 

The engraving shows the general aspect of the 
plant, which grows from three to six feet high, and 
has compound leaves much like those of the locust 
tree, The flowers are small, blue, and have the gen- 
eral shape of the pea blossom ; they are followed 
by asmall pod. The plant is cultivated in various 
warm countries, especially ia the East Indies. The 
foliage of the Indigo plant is green, and no one 
would suspect it capable of yielding such a dark 
blue coloring matter. Indeed indigo, as such, does 
not exist in the plant, but is contained in juices in 
a colorless and soluble form. To obtain indigo, 
the plants are steeped in water, and the liquid, or 
tea thus obtained run off into vats where it is stir- 
red and beaten with rods for the purpose of bring- 
ing the air freely in contact with the liquid. By 
this treatment, the oxygen of the air combines 
with the colorless and soluble matter, and converts 
it into blue and insoluble indigo, which is allowed 
to settle, and is then made into cakes. The product 
of different countries varies considerably in hard- 
ness and intensity of color, but all of it when rub- 
bed by any hard substance, such as the finger-nail, 
takes on a peculiar metallic luster. Indigo is sol- 
uble in strong oil of vitriol, and in this condition 


druggist and dyer. In the common way of dyeing 
with indigo, it is first changed from its blue and in- 
scluble state. There are several substances that 
effect this change ; a mixture of lime and copper- 
as is often used in setting the vat. Fabrics im- 
mersed in this solution of colorless indigo and then 
exposed to the air become dyed by the change of 
the indigo, back to its blue condition. It has been 
found that turnips contain a principle (pectine) 
which converts indigo into the soluble form, and 
in France, turnips are largely used by the dyers. 
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Remember 
_-.—- 

1st.—That before food can be of any benefit to 
the body, it must be dissolved in the stomach, so 
that it can be absorbed into the blood in a liquid 
state, and be thus carried to the parts of the body 
needing to be nourished or strengthened, or re- 
newed by it. Remember 

2nd.—That the human stomach is not like the 
gizzard of a fowl—a hard, tough membrane, filled 
with grayel-stones, to break or grind up the food— 
but that it is a soft bag, so to speak, which merely 
holds the food and shakes it about, so that the gas- 
tric juice can better dissolve and work it intoa 
liquid state; therefore, Jtemember 

3d.—That nothing should go into the stomach 
which has not first been masticated (chewed) very 
Jine, or cut or mashed fine before it is taken into 
the mouth, so that it can be easily dissolved. 
Lumps of potato, or of fruit not well ripened and 
mellow, pieces of meat as large as chestnuts, lumps 
of dough or new bread, small fruits with skin un- 
broken, ete., ete.—anything that will be slowly dis- 
solved—causes an uneasy fecling, and often irri- 
tates and inflames the stomach itself. Further, if 
they are not fully dissolved, these things pass down 
through the whole twenty-five feet or more of the 
alimentary canal, causing pain, colic, diarrhea, 
and often dysentery. Ltemember 

4th.—That the saliva of the mouth mixed with 
the food, greatly aids the dissolving or digestion of 
the food in the stomach, and that even soft food 
should be chewed or worked over in the mouth, 
until well mixed with saliva. emember 

5th.—That children can not appreciate the impor- 
tance of masticating food, and that great care 
should be taken, either to see that they do masti- 
cate it well, or that it be so thoroughly prepared 
for them that it can not go into the stomach in an 
undigestable form. Proper care in this single 
thing would save the lives of half the children that 
now dic young, and a very large proportion of all 
‘pains under the apron,” the diarrhoeas, and 
bowel complaints, that children, and grown peo- 
ple as well, suffer. 2emember 
6th.—That, as all food after going into the stomach 
must either be properly digested, or produce inju- 
rious results, it is the hight of folly to crowd down 
into the stomach two or three quarts of food and 
drink, and expect that organ to work it all up 
readily. Suppose that for every article you eat at 
a meal, you put, or imagine you put, precisely a 
similar amount into a dish—the meat, bread, pota- 
toes, vegetables, tea, coffee, or water, and the pie 
or pudding—what a mixture you would have both 
in kind and bulk; yet that is what is given the 
stomach to dissolve, or try to dissolve. temember 
%th.—That the stomach keeps at work while it 
has any undissolved food in it, and that if you 
“lunch”? or “piece”? between meals you give that 
organ no time to rest, and it will in time be weak- 
ened if it do not give out. Remember 


8th.—That sleep is far more quiet and refreshing, 
if the stomach sleeps with the rest of the body, 
and that it is better to eat nothing which can not 
be digested before retiring to rest. Children, who 
retire early, or ought to, should have only light 
suppers of simple, digestible food. 4 
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Cheap Sponge Cake.—1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
flour, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoonful cream tartar, }¢ do. of 
soda dissolved in a little milk. Mix all together 
and bake 20 minutes in a quick oven.—A Friend, 
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“Information Given,”—(Sce page 294.) 
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No: 9.—Home-MapDE Inx.—(d@) The kind I use 
altogether, and it is better than any I can buy, is 
made by boiling maple bark in water for sometime, 
then straining it off through a cloth and boiling 
down until thick enough for use. To make it 
black enough, I add a little pulverized copperas 
(sulphate of iron).—Jsaae H. Page, Oltumwa, Iowa. 
[Mr. Page’s letter is certainly written with good 
ink.—Ep.]....(e) Into one gallon of soft water 
put 2 ounces extract of logwood ; boil ten minutes, 
and then add 24 grains bi-chromate of potash, and 
12 grains of prussiate of potash, stirring a few 
minutes while over the fire. The ingredients cost 
25 to 30 cents. I bave used it exclusively for 4 
years.—P. O. F., of Schodack.—[The ink appears 
well on the letter. Would not some gum arabic 
improve it?....In a prescription from Foxboro, 
one of the figures is blotted out.—Eb. | 


No. 10.—ExTRAcCTING WHEEL-GREASE, ETC.—(d) 
I have cleaned wheel-grease from a nice silk thus: 
Laying the silk on a clean sheet folded to 8 thick- 
nesses, I rubbed the greased part with a soft cloth 
dipped in lard, moving the silk to a new spot fre- 
quently. After a time the whceel-grease all went 
through, leaving only clean lard. This was then 
cleaned out in the same way, by rubbing it with 
some nice soap and alcohol, using a clean cloth to 
rub with, and frequently changing to a new spot 
on the under-lying sheet. The silk was then laid 
on a clean cloth, and rubbed dry with a soft cloth. 
A friend cleaned a white Canton Crape in this 
way, and you can not find the place where it was 
greased.—S. M. Healy, Trempealeau, Mo. 


No. 15.—To Remove MILDEW FROM MUSLIN.— 
(a) Put the muslin on an earthen platter and pour 
over it a strong soap suds, to which a teaspoonful 
of soda is added. Set it in a strong sunlight three 
or four days, or longer if needed, adding more suds 
to make up the evaporation, and turning once or 
twice a day to expose all parts of the fabric. [ 
have used this with great success for a number of 
years.—Mrs. 8. J Wood, Norti: Madison, Ind... .(b) 
Stir 1/ 1b. chloride of lime in a gallon of cold wa- 
ter. After settling an hour, pour off the clear li- 
quid, and soak the mildewed cotton or linen in it 
two hours; wash well and expose to the sun.— 
Farmer’s Daughter, Richmond, Ind. 


No. 18.—O_p Brinze.—Eight years’ experience 
convinces me that old brine which has not soured, 
if taken in spring, or before hot weather, and well 
boiled and thoroughly skimmed, is as good as new, 
when cold.—Z. P. L., Erie Co., Ohio. 


No. 20.—HoME-MADE TOILET SoaP.—Boil togeth- 
er 3 Ibs. soda ash, 1 lb. unslaked lime, and 4 gallons 
of water. When hot, strain it, return to the ket- 
tle, add 6 lbs. clean grease; boil slowly but con- 
stantly three hours, and let it cool. Next day take 
off the hard soap from the top, and put it in 
a clean kettle, adding 4¢ lb. borax, and any kind of 
perfumery you like; let it melt, stirring it well to- 
gether, and pour into a wooden mould or box that 
has been previously well soaked in water. Let it 
remain 24 hours, and then cut it into any conve- 
nient or fancy shaped cakes desjred. Dry these a 
day or two, taking care to bring in at night. 
When dry enough, pack away for use.—Mrs. 8. J. 
Wood. [Meeting’s adjourned, only.—Ep.] 


No. 21—PREPARATION OF PICKLES.— For 200 
pickles of moderate size, take 2gallons of cider vine- 
gar, or enough to cover them, 1 ounce whole cloves, 
1 oz. allspice, 2 Q2. mustard seed, 2 oz. alum, 6 oz. 
horse-radish, and 14 pint salt. Putall together and 
heat in a brass or glazed kettle to near a boiling 
point, and pour it on the previously washed cucum- 
bers ; cover them with cabbage leaves and put on a 
weight to keep them down. If they do not look 
green enough in two or three weeks, pour off the 
vinegar, heat it, and return it. Heat it a third time 
if necessary to make the pickles green enough. 
To prevent a white scum on the vinegar, cover the 








it is the “ sulphate of indigo,” or liquid blue of the 
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cabbage leaves with a flannel cloth, Pickles thus pre- | mon soda-water syrups gives a peculiar foaming or | green corn successfully, except to cook it on the 


yared, keep a year well.— Writer’s name unknown. 
I ’ pay 


No. 24—Larp anp Rosiyn.—Some 12 or 14 
years ago, the late Prof. Olmstead, of Yale College, 
read a paper before the American Scientific Asso- 
ciation, describing the great value of a mixture of 
lard and common rosin melted together, for cover- 
ing metals liable to rust. Just lard enough is ad- 
ded to the rosin to make it soft or semi-fluid at 
common temperatures. This may be applied to 
any metal surface, and, if desirable, be wiped off 
nearly clean, yet the thin film left will prevent 
rusting or oxidization. It is cheap, and useful for 
all farm and household implements, as well as for 
the most delicate philosophical apparatus. The 
mixture can be kept, ready for use, for a long time. 
We do not remember the best proportions. Can 
any one give them? Almost any proportion not 
too soft, but that will be fluid enough to apply 
without heating, will answer the purpose. 


No. 25.—To Keep Sap Irons SMOOTH AND FREE 
From Rust.—Rub the flat-iron on a paper, and 
when this is hot, rub it with beeswax, The same pa- 
per may be used several times.—Z. MH. [With 
care, the film of beeswax may be so thin that it 
will not come off to any troublesome degree at the 
next ironing. The lard and rosin mixture, No. 24, 
applied and wiped off, will still leave coating 
enough to prevent rust. ‘‘ Cousin Marion” writes, 
“ Keep the irons ina dry place and they will not 
rust.” Poor sad irons will rust anywhere, in damp, 
foggy weather.—Eb. } 
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Moisten the Air. 


—_—o 





It is important to remember, at all times, when 
artificial warmth is needed, that heating the air has 
the peculiar and remarkable effect of causing it to 
take up and secrete a large amount of water. Air 
that at the freezing point is damp, when heated to 
70°, or a comfortable condition, so hides away all 
the moisture, that it is unpleasantly dry; it then 
absorbs the moisture from our bodies, and from 
our lungs, and produces a feeling of uneasiness. It 
sucks out the moistnre of the furniture, causing it 
to warp or crack, if not fall to pieces. When it 
comes in contact with the cold glass, and is reduced 
in temperature, it gives up the hidden vapor, and 
thus cold wivdows and walls tend to still further 
dry out the air. To make the atmosphere health- 
ful, as well as agreeable, always keep upon the 
stoves, or over the heating furnaces, a full supply 
of water in wide open-top or loosely covered ves- 
sels, to constantly evaporate moisture to saturate 
the air. This is equally important for all living 
organisms in a room, for plants as well as animals, 
and in churches and school-rooms, as well as in 
private dwellings. 
he eo 
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Hints on Cooking, etc. 
_——_>--— 

Recipe vs. Receipt.—Many writers, in- 
cluding some editors, use these words indiscrimi- 
nately. Though Webster gives the authority of 
Dryden and Arbuthnot for this custom, it would 
seem preferable to confine the use of the word 
“yeceipt” to its proper sense, the receiving of some- 
thing, or the acknowledgment of its reception, and 
use ‘“‘recipe’’ only for directions for making com- 
pounds in cooking and medicines. 





Cream Beer.—Prepare a syrup thus: Into3 
pints of water, put 2'¢ lbs. white sugar, 2 ounces 
tartaric acid, the juice of half a lemon, and boil 
together five minutes. Then stir into it 14 cup of 
flour previously mixed up with some water. When 
nearly cold, add the whites of 3 eggs well beaten, 
and 144 ounce essence of wintergreen. Put into a 
bottle and keep in a cool place. It is ready for use 
at once, but improves with age. To use, dissolve 
2 tablespoonfuls of this in a tumbler of water, and 
stir in 14 teaspoonful of soda. Always shake the 


bottle well before using the syrup.—Jf L. B—[A 
little white of egg beaten and added to the com- 


froth-like consistence to the fluid when the gas wa- 
teris drawn in. We saw the directions for adding 
the egg sold in the West a few years ago, at $1 to 
$5 each to owners of soda water fountains.—Ep. | 

Wedding Cake.—(Pronounced excellent 
at a great many weddings, says the contributor, 
whose name is not on the shect with this and sundry 


| other recipes kept fur publication as we have room): 








1 1b. flour, 2 Ibs. raisins seeded and chopped, 2 Ibs. 
currants, °f 1). citron, 1 1b. sugar, 34 Ib. butter, 10 
eggs, 2 wine classes brandy. Stir sugar and butter 
to a cream, add yolks of egys, then spices, then the 
flour in which has been rubbed 2 teaspoonfuls 
cream of tartar and 1 of soda; then the fruit, and 
lastly the whites of the eggs beaten to a froth. 
The spices are, 1 tablespoonful ground cinnamon, 1 
grated nutmeg, and 1 teaspoonful cloves. The 
loaves require from one to two hours baking. 
Jelly Cake.—Mix 

milk, 1 cup sugar, 14g cup butter, 2 eges, 1 tea- 
spoonful soda and 2 of cream of tartar. Divide 
into six parts, and spread each as thin as possible 
in pans of uniform size. Bake about 3 minutes; 
when done, lay together with layers of jelly be- 
tween; cover the upper layer with plenty of sugar 
sprinkled on, or with a thin frosting.—Contribu- 
tor’s name not given. 


° 
~ 


Bachelor’s Pone.—Sstir well together 1 
quart sweet milk or sour milk with soda, 2 table- 
spoonfuls lard, 2 eggs, 4 teacups white corn meal, or 
enough to make a moderately stiff batter. Bake in 
a loaf in a quick oven.—Subscriber, Kent Co., Md 


Soft Gingerbread.—Two cups molasses, 
3g cup Water, 4¢ cup butter or lard, 1 teaspoonful 
soda, ginger and salt as desired; mix thin with 
flour.— Housekeeper, Worcester, Mass. 


**HMasty Puddinzg.’’—A housekeeper di- 
rects: ‘Nine tablespoonfuls of flour, six eggs 
beaten light, one quart milk ; have a hot oven, and 
bake 20 minutes. Eat with sauce; butter and 
sugar rubbed to a cream, and flavored to your 


taste, is very nice.”—Such a hasty pudding must be | 


nice, if one has plenty of cheap eggs. We should 
want some sugar in it. Our home manuscript 
book calls this recipe ‘‘Sunder.and Pudding.” 


Indian Meal Pudding.—Put a teacupful 
of meal into a quart of hot milk. Add 3 beaten 


eggs, 1¢ tablespoonful ginger and cloves, : butter | 


half the size of an egg. Boil 2 or 3 hours in a 
boiler.—Jfiss Belle, Cattskill, N. Y. 


Best Corn Bread.—I think none of all the 
good corn bread recipes printed in your invaluable 
Agriculturist, are quite equal to ours, made thus: 
Make a thick batter of 1 quart of sweet milk and 1 
quart of butter-milk, 1 tablespoonful of saleratus 
and 1 of salt, 1 teacup molasses, 2 teacupfuls of 
wheat flour (or shorts), and corn meal enough to 
thicken it. Bake two hours in an oven a little 
hotter than for wheat bread.—A loaf still nicer, 
especially for poor teeth, is made by using half the 
above quantity, steaming it three hours, and then 
baking enough to just brown ‘the top nicely,— 
“ Laura,” Cooper, Mich. 

Brown Bread.—Mix 3 cups corn meal, 8 
cups rye flour, 3g cup molasses with a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in it, with a sufficiency of cold 
water. Bake in a covered dish, about 3 hours, in a 
slow oven.—A Friend. 


Jorn Dodgers.—Salt and scald sifted corn 
meal. When cool wet the hands in cold water and 
mould into cakes like biscuits, but not very thick. 
Bake rather slowly, on a griddle, in hot fat, brown- 
ing first one side’ and then the other. Split open 
and eat while hot, with butter or syrup, or with 
meat and gravy.— Contributor's name not given. 


Preserving Green Corn.—To E. F. 
Green, Kalamazoo, Mich. We have tried various 
methods of bottling and canning green corn, but 
never with satisfactory results. We have also eaten 
that put up by those who make a business of can- 
ning fruits and vegetables, but the corn was always 
poor, to our taste. We know of no way to put up 





cups flour, 1 cup of | 








ears, then shave off and dry it in a strong sunlight, 
or by the fire, or in the oven. Preserved in this 
way it is very palatable at a season when green 
vegetables are scarce. 


Meat Balls.—A good way to use bits of cold 
meat. Cold beef or pork, chopped very fine, put 
into a di-h with an ezg to each 4 Ib., crumbs of 
bread soaked and mashed tine, 2 onions [if liked} 
chopped well; season well with salt if fresh, and 
with pepper. Make into small cakes and fry in 


; plenty of lard.—JL ZL. B. 


Carrot Sauce. — Scrape and thoroughly 
clean the carrots, slice in very thin round pieces, 
boil tender, and then cook dry. For each quart of 
slices pour over a cup of sweet cream, season witlf? 
salt and pepper and let them boil up for a moment. 
Serve hot. Thus prepared they will be relished 
highly, even by those who do not like carrots any 
other way.—Jfrs. IL Ingalls, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Heating Bottles for Fruait.—“Sub- 
scriber,” of Columbus, N J, writes that she washes 
and wipes the jars dry, and then sets them in the 
oven until too hot to handle without a cloth. As 
wanted they are taken out, set on a warm board, 
and the hot fruit poured in. In this way she has 
broken only one bottle in three years. By the hot 
water plan, described on page 262 (July), we have 


| not broken one in putting up the last four hundred. 


Claret Wine Stains.—A Wilbraham 
(Mass.) subs@giber says that these may be removed 
from a table cloth by rubbing the spot, as soon as 
made, thoroughly with common salt. When 
washed, the stain will entirely disappear. 

Vo Color Scarlet.—For one pound of cloth 
or yarn, mix in warm water, 14 ounce cream of tar- 
tar and 1 ounce pulverized cochineal ; add 2 ounces 
muriate Of tin. Stir until it sealds, then put in 
the cloth or yarn.—Housekeeper, name unknown. 

Red Ants.—After our safes, cupboards, ete., 
are washed and wiped as dry as they ean be witha 
wrung out cloth, we sprinkle on salt and rub it 
well into the wood and all theeracks and crevices 
with the same damp cloth, and have found it effec- 
tual against the ants.—Z. Curr, Camden, N. J. 

Oe Ee ee 


A Ready Answer.—That eccentric preacher, Lo- 


| renzo Dow, was once stopping at a hotel in New York, 


kept by aman named Bush. Among the guests was a 
General Root. They occasionally wade themselves 
merry at Lorenzo's expense. One day General Root be- 
gan upon him thus: ‘Mr. Dow, you tell us a great deal 
about heaven. Now, I want you to tell me plainly what 
sort of a place heaven is.” With imperturable gravity, 
the preacher replied: ‘‘ Heaven, gentlemen, is a smooth, 
rich, fertile country ; there isn’t a busa or a root in it, 
and there never will be.” The Root and Bush subsided, 
and Mr. Dow wasn’t further troubled. ° 

AN OLD FELLow of the ultra-inquisitive order asked a 
little girl on board a train, who was sitting by her mother, 
as to her name, destination, etc. After learning that she 
was going to Philadelphia. he asked: ** What motive is 
taking vou thither, my dear?” “I believe they callita 
locomotive, sir,” was the innocent reply. The “intrusive 
stranger” was extinguished. 





HovseHoip Norte (by a Cockney).—What to do with 
cold mutton. Heat it. 

LitTLe three year old Susie was playing very roughly 
with her kitten —carrving it by the tail. Her mother told 
her that she would hurt pussy. “ Why, no I won't,” 
said she, ‘* I’m carrying her by the handle.” 





SuBLimity In HumiLity.—The soul goes highest who: 
the body kneels lowest. 





A Scotcn clergyman did not satisfy by his preaching 2 
certain portion of his flock.” “ Why, sir,” said they, 
“we think you dinna tell us enough about renouncing 
our own righteousness.” ‘ Renouncing your ain right 
eousness !” cried the astonished doctor, ‘I never saw any 
you had to renounce !” 





THE MAN whocan make his own fire, black his own 
boots. carry his own wood, hoe his own garden. pay his 
own debts. and live without wine and tobacco, need ask 
no favor of him who rides in a coach and four. 
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‘Where do the Weeds Come From ?”’ 

Many a boy has asked this as, for the fourth or fifth 
time in the season, he has bent over the onion or straw- 
berry bed, and taken out every one that showed its head 
above the surface. But they won't stay pulled up. Ina 
few days another crop is ready to try the industry and 
patience of the young gardener. No wonder many peo- 
ple have thought weeds were in some mysterious way cre- 
ated in ihe soil. But we know that every one comes from 
a seed which in some manner has found its way into the 
earth, and waited, sometimes for years, for a favorable 
time to sprout and send up a plant to provide another sup- 
ply of seeds, It is wonderful how these inanimate things, 
having no power to carry themselves, manage to travel 
to new homes, even to emigrate to new countries. The 
dandelion, the thistle, and other seeds furnished with 
downy appendages, ride upon the wind, and may be car- 
ried miles before finding aresting place. Some seeds, 
like those of the burdoé&k, and cockle, have strong little 
hooks ready to lay hold of the first man or animal that 
brushes past them, and are thus transported to other 
fields. Some seeds are good swimmers, or rather float- 
ers, and the currents in the streams and even of the 
ocean hear them safely to foreign lands. The seed pods 
or vessels of some plants are made so that they fly open 
with a snap when the seeds are fully ripe, and scatter 
them over the ground. The seed of the Sand Box Tree, 
described in the Agricu/turist of June, 1865, is contained 
ina sort of spring box, which explodes with a bang like 
a musket, and sends the seeds flying in every direction, 
Some sees are strongly affected by moisture and dryness , 


when dry they are curled up, when wet, they straighten | 
| ed missionary at one of the late anniversary meetings, 


out; this gives them a rolling motion which moves them 
at almost every change of weather. The animated oat, 


and the species of geranium called ‘‘ Stork’s bill,” are | 
| have a proverb that ‘though you bathe a dog's tail in oil, 
| and bind it in splints, yet you cannot get the crook out of 


examples of this kin}. The birds swallow many seeds, 
and deposit them uninjured in new places; in this way 
some plants find their way to distant islaiuds. When we 
find so many ways in which seeds may be carried about, 
and when itis remembered that many of shem may be 


for years buried in the soil, and yet retain their life, we | 


nee! not wonder that they spring up almost everywhere. 
If the boys will pull up all the weeds in the garden before 
they go to seed, they will not only keep their own prem- 
ises preity clear, and have less such work to do each 
year, but they will also help their neighbors, and thus be 
doing some good in the world. 


One Way to get an Autograph. 


A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser tells the fol- 
lowing story: Ihave seen an albun: which contains the 
folowing inscription on one of its pages: ** Treason is 
the greatest crime.—WinrieLp Scotrr. Washington, D. 
C., August, 1861.” 





The name is written in the stiff char- | 


acters so well known, but the motto is traced ina much | 


bolder and more forcible hand. The album is the prop- 
erty of a New York lady, who visited the city at the ex- 
tra session of Congress in 1861. She was very anxious 
to get the old General's autograph, but soon learned that 
it was not an easy thing todo, She, however. hit upon 
the expedient of sending her little girl, of about ten years, 
right to his office during business hours. 

The child told the orderly that she must see General 
Scott and she would not be put off with any plea of bus- 
iness but waited half an hour, till her request was finally 
taken to the Acdjutant. Of course, she was admitted to 
his presence, though he had no intention of allowing her 
to see the General. She persisted, however, and said 
she must see him. The officer finally pointed out the 
door which lel to his room, and told her that she could 
goinif she dared. She took him at his word, and in an 
instant tool within the door, Speaking of it afterward, 
she said she was afraid when he first looked up, ** but 
when he saw it was only me, he said right pleasant, 
* Weill. little girl, what do you want ?’ and [ told him my 
ma wauted him to write his name in her book; and he 
looked sharp at me, and then smiled a fittle bit, and then 
shook hands with me, and asked me who my ma was, 
and told him, and I told him my pa was in the army, 
and my ma was all alone with me; and then he just 
kissed my cheek and wrote in ma’s book, and said ‘Good 
morning,’ to me, and I came out, and nobody didn’t hurt 
me at all.” 

New and Usefal Sport. 

A subscriber to the Agricu/turist, Mr. Alexander Gor- 
don, Woodbury, Conn., has just descrived to us his way 
of catching flies, which we think may furnish lively 
sport to the children—almost as good as fishing or catch- 
ing butterflies. Make a bag of millinet or mosquito net- 
ting, about three feet long, the upper part just wide 
enough to fit nicely to the flat hoop of a flour barrel ; the 
lower part is narrowed down to a point, making the 








whole funnel shaped. Tack it it securely to a hoop, and 
fasten the hoop to an old broom handle or other conve- 
nient stick. Now you have a net which you can sweep 
around in the rooms and take nearly every fly. When 
caught with a rapid motion they wil fly to the narrow 
end, and when enough are taken, give it a twist to con- 
fine them. place them in a basin, and a little boiling wa- 
ter will instantly convert them into good chicken feed. 


——— oe 
An Amusing Play. 


Let two or more boys each take a stick—an old broom- 
stick is just the thing, and place it under their knees, 
with their arms passed under it, and hands clasped in the 
position shown in the engraving. Each is then to try 
and push his neighbor off his feet, the hands remaining 
clasped. The effect is quite comical, and makes much 
sport. A clean grassy spot should be chosen for this. 





The ** Crook.?»—“ My dear friends,” said a return- 


“let us avoid sectarian bitterness. The inhabitants of 
Hindoostan, where I have been laboring for many years, 


it Now, a man’s sectarian bias is simply the crook in 
the dog's tail, which cannot be eradicated; and [ hold 
that every one should be allowed to wag his own peculi- 
arity in peace !” 

A Dutchman’s Temperance Lecture.—‘“ I 
shall tell you how it vas. I put mine hand on mine head, 
and there was von pig bain. Then I put mine hand on 
mine pody and there vas anoder. There vas very much 
pains in all mine pody. Then [ put mine hand in mine 
pocket, and there vas noting. So [ jined mit de temper- 
ance. Now there vas no more pain in mine head. The 
pains in mine pody was all gone away. I put mine hand 
in mine pocket, and there vas twenty dollars, So I shall 
shtay mit de temperance,” ; 


Puzzle for the Eyes. 


We present herewith another puzzle picture in which 
our young readers will be pleased to discover the differ- 
ent figures, and find out what they are doing. Those 
who have examined our previous pictures of this kind 
will probably readily see what is intended, as the solu- 
tion of one is a key to all similar designs, As we only 
print the names of those sending answers to the prob- 
lems, ete., in the * Puzzle Coluinn,” our young friends 
need not tell us when they suececd in making this out. 
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An old fellow, who tvok part in the late great re- 
bellion, was oue day bousting in the village tavern toa 
crowd of admiring listeners, of his many bloody exploits, 
when he was interrupted by the question:—‘*I say. old 
Joe, how may rebs did you kill during the war?”—— 
“ How many did I kill, Sir? how many rebs did I kill? 
Well I don't know just ’zactly how many; but I know 
this much—I killed as many of them as they did ‘0 me!” 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the Puzzles, etc.,in the 
August number, page 295. No. 219. Scripture Riddle : 
Asa, Nun, Noon, Aziza, Anna.. No, 220, Illustrated 
Rebus: First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen No. 221. Mathematical 
Problem: 3 hours, 23 minutes too fast....No. 222. Idlus- 
trated Rebus: Beware, indulge not over much in sleep, 
Sor fear penury over take you ...Nu, 223, Farmers’ Enig- 
ma: The American Agriculturist....No. 224. Enigma: 
Wood-house....No. 218. Prize Problem, July number, 
page 263: Answer. 13918 1435 feet. 


The following have sent in correct answers to puzzles: 
Daniel Frohman, Mattie Rankin, T. Spoon, Esq., Rufus 
H. Roys, Frank A. Lawrence, B. J. Hammer, B. Jones, 
J. C. Brantigam, C. E. Amidon, Harry J. Meixell, L. A. 
Dale, Levi Capp, Emily L. Adams, J. H. Barr, C. A. 
Hege, Carrie F. Hedges, E. L. Bouton, George M. Hun- 
ter, S. C. Ware, Herman, Lizzie and Jennie Cook, Hessie 
E. Reynolds, J. L. Purdy, Isaac F. Tillinghast. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 
No. 225. Word Puzzle.—The name of a distinguished 
rebel contains five letters. From the letters of his name 
may be formed, Ist, his occupation ; 2d, his character ; 
3:1, his offspring ; 4th, his first victim 5th, how he ob- 
tained this victim, 6th, the sentence pronounced upon 
the victim and himself. Who was the rebel? 








No, 226, Illustrated Rebus.—A very popular proverb. 
No. 227. Word Puzzle.—Worth 20 shillings, I measure 
45 inches, and my name represents 500, Whutis the word? 


No. 228, Conundrum.— When is music like a vegetable ? 
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A GRAND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. — Designed and engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Our artist attended a cat concert a few nights ago, 
and has given the above spirited sketch of the scene. It 
was held on the roof of a shed near his window. He 
could not see the performers, for it was pitch dark, and 
so he was guided entirely by sound in making the picture. 
He says they sang in avery feline manner, though he 
could not understand the words. That, however, is fash- 
ionable—almost all opera singers perform in the same 
way, so that nobody can tell what they are singing about, 
and it is only now and then that church choirs talk Eng- 
lish when they sing. Some may laugh at the idea of 
cats making music, but the cats themselves think it very 
fine ; they are quite like most other singers in this also. 





Spicy Letter about a Picture. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I was somewhat amused, but more vexed, to see the 
pictures of the “* Unfortunate Boy,” and the “ Fortunate 
Girl,” inthe July number. of the Agriculturist. I am 
a boy myself, 12 years old; have brothers and sisters— 
quite a number—uand I attend a school, numbering sixty 
scholars, of all ages between six and fourteen,—boys and 
girls of course. I have observed that the girls as often 
have their faces drawn awry as the boys, notwithstanding 
we always give then the best places in the schoolroom, 
the smoothest part of the play-ground,-and never go 
above them in spelling,—when we have a head and foot 
to the class, even if they miss all the words. In winter 
we draw them to and from school on our sleds, or shovel 
nice, broad paths for them. We are very happy to do all 
this,and feel more than repaid when we receive a bright 
smile, or a pleasant ‘thank you” from one of these lit- 
tle ladies. But, Mr. Editor, what vexes me is the con- 
struction that will be placed upon such pictures by those 





whose habits or tempers do not lead them to associate 
with children, and whose memory is so defective that 
they do not recollect when they were “ Boys and Girls 
together.” I am afraid they will judge that boys are 
always so bad as to invite all the imps of mischief around 
them, while the dear little girls are so sweet, that it em- 
ploys all the angels to take charge of their goodness! 
How can that little girl help smiling with so many bright 
beings hovering near to whisper happy thoughts? And 
how can the boy, whois just as pretty and good as the 
girl,—when they are both let alone,—help breaking his 
toys, and screaming with real pain, when so many little 
imps are tugging at his eyes, nose and mouth,-and blow- 
ing fire and smoke in his face? I believe they hurt him 
worse than a rousing ear-ache or adozen whippings. I 
am sorry for him. If the boys were a little worse than 
girls it would be no wonder ; for they have so much more 
to vex them. But they ure not. They are often sent to 
bed, in a dark room, when inthe best part of their story ; 
they are made to wait when company comes, and if there 
is no pudding left for them, it is ‘‘no matter, they are 
only boys.” They must run errands, give the sidewalk 
to any body, and if they have a pet in the shape of a dog 
or bantam rooster, whose attainments in vocal music are 
their especial pride, they are not allowed to exhibit them, 
but must put them‘in a coop in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, while the girl can have her noisy canary or even a 
dirty kitten in the house. In short—the girls are petted, 
—the boys are snubbed. If your pictures were both boys, 
or both girls, I would not have troubled you ;--as it is I 
am yours for Equa Rieuts, 


(Our young correspondent is more than welcome to 
our columns—we like those who can think for themselves, 
and will allow all to have their “say,” (if we have room) 
if they can say it as well as this lad. By his own account 








of how he treats the girls, he acknowledges that he thinks 
a little more of them than of the boys, which is quite 
natural and pleasant, and he can hardly blame other 
people for doing the same thing—especially as boys have 
the best chance to push their own way through the world. 
Perhaps some of the girls, or some other boy would like 
to say a word on this question; we promise fair play.] 
Something Besides Money Wanted. 

A Frenchman of immense wealth fitted up a most 
gorgeous palace in Paris. A gentleman who obtained 
leave to visit it, relates,that upon entering the dinirg room 
he found a table magnificently iaid out. ‘* Your master,” 
he observed to the maitre d’ hotel, ‘‘ makes wonderfully 
good cheer.” “ Alas, sir, my master never sits dowito 
a regular dinner; asingle plate of vegetables is prepared 
for him.” “ Here, at least, is food for the eye,” said the 
visitor, pointing to the pictures. ‘‘ Alas, sir, my master 
is nearly blind.” ‘* Well,” resumed the visitor on enters 
ing another room, “he compensates himself by listening 
to good music.” “Alas, sir, my master has never heard 
the music which is played here ; he goes to bed early in 
the hope of snatching a few minutes’ sleep.” “ But at 
all events he enjoys the pleasure of walking in that mag- 
nificent garden.” “Alas, sir, he can not walk.” Ina 
word; for all purposes of enjoyment, the millionaire 
was the poorest of the poor. 





A LITTLL GIRL, who made very frequent use of the 
word “guess,” was told by her teacher to say “presume.” 
Presently, one of Mary’s little playmates coming uP to 
her remarked : “I think your cape very pretty, and my 
mamma wants your mamma to lend the pattern, because 
she’s going to make one like it.”_ “ My mamma has cH 
pattern,” was the prompt reply, “she cut it by presume. 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865, 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England, 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES, 


141 Washington-st., Boston. 242 Main-st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
630 Chestnut-st., P. hilade Iphia, 29 Calle a’ Olicios, Havan: as 
100 W. ashington-st., Chicago, 
26 West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st., 
43 Public Square, Cleveland: 13 ‘Lake-st., 
155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore. $12 Broad- St.. New: ark, N. J. 
27 North Pennsylvania-st., 6 Union st., Nashville; Tenn, 
Indianapolis, 2 Yates Biock, E. Genesee- ss 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av- ‘Syracuse, mY, 
enues, Detroit. —— Rochester, N. Y. 
111 Montgomery-st., San F roe 54 North Fifth-st.,St. Louis, Mo. 
sco, 303 River-st.. Troy -g 
S72 to 376 Main-st., Hartford, Cor, Genesee, Cotambia and 
Conn. Seneca-sts., Utica, N 
529 529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK 


(POLES BBO SSS 8, 


SLOCK STITCH3 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“Woman’s GREATEST Boon.—We would advise 1 man to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ When a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WHEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household. We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the prec sedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.’ 

[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865, 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM . 
Blastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE, 


495 Broadway, New York. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


We have already given away more than 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY! 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for new subscribers to the 
New York OBSERVER 6 new subscribers will secure a 
$55 Sewing Machine, eituer Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover 
& Baker; and you are 


SURE OF THE BEST. 
Sample copies and Circulars sent to any address free. 
Terms, $3.50 a Year in Advance, 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr._& CO., 
37 Park low, New York, 


ra, 
Binghamton,N = 
Elmira, N. 2 

































Music Anroap.—Rev. Robert Nelson, at Shanghai, China, 
writes to Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., “there are five of your 
instruments here—and so fine and sweet an instrument for 
the parlor—and especially for sacred music, has never yet 
been brought to light. Ihave seen some of your Melodeons 
at Ningpo, the port next south of this.” Rey. I. J. Stoddart, 
at Assam, Hindoostan, says, “The six instruments I have 
ordered tor myself and friends on the Brahmaputra, have 
given perfect satisfaction. In fact they are the only instru- 
Ment that at all stands the climate of Hindoostan. The 
instinment you sent me seven years previous is in perfect 
order.” A, W. Smith, Surgeon, U.S. Army, at Cruces, New 
Mexico, savs, “I am agree ably surpr ised at the volume, and 
sweetness of pee of the instrnment.” Send to Prince & Co., 
Buttalfo, N. Y., for a copy of the New Illustrated Catalogue, 
which will be mailed free of expense, 








“===, BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
STAR WEAST POWDER. 


Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake may be made with this 


No shortening is required 
New “York, 
Fy MPLOYMENT, “PLEASANT AND PROFIT- 


ABLE.” Agents wanted to sell NEw Puys1ogNomy,— 
1000 Engravings, price $5,—and other illustrated standard 
Works, Send stamp for terms to FOWLER & WELLS. N. Y. 


4 ™ 
JOST ISSUED. 
“MANUAL OF GRAPE CULTURF, AND ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE or Pomona’s HomME NURSERIES,” _ illustrated. 
Treats on Grapes and Strawberries, with remarks on other 
fruits. Sent free. Send for one. Send for one. 
See Price List advertisement in this No 


“Yeast Powder” in i5 minutes, 
when sweet milk is used, 
Nos. 64 to c Washington-st., 














Tho Dest Children’s Paper in America, 








the B.autiful. 
A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BUYS and GIRLS. 


$1.00 a Year in advance, 


: Epecimen Copy sent for Ten Cents, 

Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 

Publisher, Chicago, Il. 

Forney’s Philadetphia Daily Press saysof it: “Te Ltt- 
TLE CORPORAL is destined to become the great children’s 
paper of America.” 

Tur LivrLe Corporat is the most interesting and instruc- 





tive monthly in the Union.—Lonisville Demoerat. 
Tue LirrLe CORPORAL is nniyersally admitted to be the 
best juvenile paper now in existence.—Dubuque Daily Times. 
It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in Ameri- 
ica—Roxbury (Mass.) Journal, 


After a careful examination, we can cheerfully say of THE 
Lirr_e CorpPoRAL, that it deserves all the praise that has 
been lavished upon it by the press everywhere.—Philadel- 
phia Episcopal Recorder. 


The Little Covperss for one year will do your 
children more good than a Quarter’s Schooling. 


TO AGENTS. 
“WOMEN OF THE WAR? 


A NEW WORK BY FRANK MOORE, 








“ Overflowing with pathos and.most touching sentiment.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 
“The steel plate portraits are onereres in the most ap- 








roved bank-note stvle.”—ez *k Tribune, Evening 
Transcript, Hartford Times, and Hartford Daily Courant. 


“ We cannot read these records without the deepest emo- 
tion.”"—Hartford Evening Press. 
The most popular and attractive work ever sold by agents. 
G2? Send for circulars giving full particulars, 
NOW READY. Address 8.S. SCRANTON & CO., 
126 Asylum-street, Hartford, Conn. 


NEAGARA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 12 Wall Street, 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Farm Risks taken at very low rates by all our Agents. _ 
CASH CAPITAL, ---= $1,000,000 
Surplus, Jam. 1, i866,-= 296,030 

LOSSES liberally adjusted and promptly paid. 

JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 

P. Notman, Secretary.’ : 


PER: CENT» SAVED 








BY USING” 


B. T BABBITT’S 
LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This Soap is made from clean and pure materials, contains 
no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 





fabric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not 
shrink after being washed with this Soap. It may be used in 
hard or salt water, It will remove paint, grease, tar and 








J. H. FOSTER, Jn., West Newton, °Wwestm'd Co,, Pa. 


stains of all kinds. One pound warranted equal to two 
pou of ordiuary family soap. Directions sent with each 
yar for making three galions handsome soft soap from one 
pound of this Soap. Each bar is wr: ipped in a circular con- 
taining full directions for use, printed in Ens glish and Ger- 
man, Ask your grocer for “ B. ‘T, Bxbbitt’s Soap,” and take 
no other, 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington-st., N. Y. 


) MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
PER-CENT .SAVED BY 


USING B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash 


oR 
READY SOAP MAKER, 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and sn- 









erior to any other saponitier or ley in the market. Put up 
ncans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 
pounds, with full directions in English and German for 


making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 15 
gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers 
Will find this. the cheapest Potash in marks 

aE PF BBITT, 


Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67 68, 69, 70 72, and 74 W FS. st., N. » 2 


(VPER PER-CENT. SAVED 
y By USING 


B. T. BABBITT'S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 


Bread made with this Saleratus contains, ro baked, 
gg but common salt, water and flour, D 61, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 72-and 74 Washington st. New Yo 





















Mannal of the House, Architecture, 126 designs post- -paid, 


De la Vergne’s Sulphur Bellows, - 





Get all the New Books 


NOW READY. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Pudiishers. 


_ 


GRAPES AND WINE. 
A practical book on the 
cultivation of the 
NATIVE GRAPE 
AND 
MANUFACTURE 
of 
AMERICAN WINE, 
By GEO. HUSMANN. 


Fully Illustrated. 12mo. 192 
pages. Post-paid, $1.50. 


THE FOREST TREE CULTURIST. 


A New Work onthe propagation, 
cultivation and management of 








American Forest. Trees, by 
ANDREW S, FULLER, 


author of the Grape Culturist. 
Fully Ilustrated, 12mo, 192 pages. 


Post-paid, $1.59, 


HOMES FOR THE MILLION! 
WOODWARD’S ANNUAL FOR 1867 
Of Architecture, 


Landscape GARDENING, 
And Rural Art. 











Splendidly illustrated with upwards of 160 Original Designs 
and Plans of Houses of moderate cost, including Stables, 
Outbuildings, and numerous plans for laying out small plots 
of ground, prepared expressly for this work. 


Paper Covers, 120 pages. 12mo. rom paid, 7% cents. 
Cloth, Extra, do. One Dollar. 





Woodward's Country Homes. 
8th Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

A practical work, with 150 Designs 
and Plans for Country Houses, &c., 
with illustrated description of the man- 
ner of constructing Balloon Frames, 

Cloth, extra, 192 pages, 12mo, Post- 
paid, $1.50. 





HORTICULTURIST. 
A Monthly Magazine devoted to the 


THE 


20th Annual Volume. 


Orchard, Vineyard, Garden and Nursery, to culture under 


Glass, Landscape Gardening, Rural Architecture, &c, Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, Also, 

Woodward's Graperies, &c., 60 designs, post-paid, - - s158 
Woodward’s Delaware Grape, colored, post-paid, - 4 


do ofthe Farm, Agriculture, Illustrated, post paid 1,00 
do of the Garden, Hortieniture, do 1.00 
do_ of the Barn Yard, Domestic Animals. do 1.00 


Address GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers and Dealers in Agricultural and Architectural 
Books, 37 Park Row, New York. 


PRICED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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BAvecttingaiuta, to * sure of | insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 
———— EEE" 
TERMS— (eash before insertion) : 
Ordinary—$1.25 per line of space, each insertion. 
Open Pages—§$1.50 per line of space, each insertion. 
Business Notices—$2.00 per line of space, each insertion. 











CHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


EAST 149th STREET, NEW-YORK. 
FACULTY: 


F. A. BARNARD, 8.T.D., L.L.D., President. 

T.EG i Jn., E. M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 

ay y's § L. VINTON, E. M., Mining E cnginesring. 

C.F. CHANDLER rh D., Analytic aland Applied yhemistry. 
JOHN TORREY, M.D. LL.D. Botany. 

CHARLES A. JOY, Ph. D., General Chemistry. 

WILLIAM G. PECK, LL.D. Mining Surveying and Mechanics 
JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics. 

OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics. 

J.S. NEWBERRY, Geology and Palzontology. 


The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for 

the degree of ENGINEER OF MINES, or BACHELOR OF 
P HILOSOPHY. 

For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- 
amination in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Plain 
Trigonometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are ad- 
mitted without examination, and may pursue any or all of 
the . taught. The next session begins October 1, 
1865. The examination for admission will be held on Sep- 
tember 28, 29. For further information, and for catalogues, 
apply to 

Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


Agricultural Department, 
YALE COLLECE. 


The regular course in Agriculture in the SheMeld Scien- 
tiie School, of Yale College, will commence Thursday, 
Sept. 13th. A shorter course occupying seven months, com- 
mences at the same time, and will embrace instruction in 
Agriculture, Agricultural Chemistry and Physiology, Agri- 
cultural Zoology, Physical Geography, Botany, etc, For 
Circulars with further particulars, apply to 

Pror. GEO. J. BRUSH, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. 
EW YORK COLLEGE OF yy ETERINARY 
Surgeons, 179 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. City. (Incor- 
pers ated 1857.) ——The Lec tures commence in November and 
rman ute "= the latter partof February.—Fuculty,—J. BUS- 
ED, M. Pres’t; A. F. Lrautarp, M. D., V. S.; A, 
fae, M. Db” 'V.S.: ir. D. WEIssE, M. D 


Letters may "pe addressed to ts Busteed. By order of the 
Trustees. A. F. LIAUTARD, Registrar. 


Hudson River Institute. 


Superior advantagesin English, Classics, French, German, 
Piano Music and Painting. Lewis’ Gymnastics for Ladies, 
and Military Drill for Gents. Eighteen Instructors. Term 
opens Sept. 10th. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal, 
Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y- 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION 


In aid of the Memorial Church of Wash- 
ington Irving, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

This Edifice—the only Memorial to WasnINGTON Irvine 
ever begun in the village, now cclebrated as the place of 
his residence and his burial—is located in the midst of scenes 
immortalized by his pen. Ever since it was commenced it 
has been the desire of its projectors to finish it without hav- 
ing a particle of debt to encumber it. That they may ac- 
complish this end, as well as make jit a Memorial which all 
the admirers of “ Geoff frey Crayon” siall have had an op- 
portunity to assist in erecting, they have determined to 
solicit Contributions of One Dollar, 
in order that they may yd obtain the sum ($10,900) they 
still need to render the building fit for immediate occupan- 
cy. In return, as a memento of the offering, they will send 
by mail any one of the following PHOTOGRAPHS, that 
may be indicated by the contributor : 
1—WASHINGTON IRVING. 

(The only exact likeness ever taken.) 
2.—SUNNY SIDE. 

(The Home of Washington Irving.) 
3.—THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH. 

(Built A. D. 1699; where Ichabod led the Choir.) 


4.—BRIDGE OVER THE POCANTICO, 
(Alongside of which the School-Master disappeared.) 
5.—THE OLD MILL. 
(Built in 1636; a picturesque relic of the Elder Time.) 


6.—IRVING’S GRAVE. 
(In the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery.) 


For a contribution of Five Dollars, the complet 
Siz Pictures will be sent in return, snctiaaatiaal 
Direct MEMORIAL CHIURCH OF WASHINGTON - 
ING, care of one of the following Addresses: ‘" enon 
Rey. E. oy ERT, Rector Tarrytown; A. ». F, RAN- 
DOLPS. 770 ee AY 3 W. H. KECLEY & CO., 653 Broad- 
D.A APPLETON &CO., 413 ol ; HARPER & 
BROTHERS, Franklin- ‘Square, New York 

















** Hints to Bee-Keep- 
ers,”? SENT FREE of charge to any 
address, This is a practical pam- 
phiet. See June Agriculturist. A- 
gents Wanted in all unoccupied ter- 
ritory, for the Improved Movable- 
Comb Bee-Hive. “The Bee-Keeper’s 
Text Book,” - “Ttalian” Queens, 

Address H. A. KING, Nevada. O. 











‘\. THE YANKEE BLADE, 





Or, Resraned Patent Sewing Ripper, takes out a seam 
quicker than a Sewing Machine can inake it, and does many 
one r —— =a or sale at ee yand © ountry Stores, | Sewi mag 


if not foun: 1 at your ‘store, send prices and. receive 
. A. FITCH, 151 Nassau-st., 


HO M & 
LIFE Insurance pany, 





16 Court-street, niecdineed and 
258 Broadway, Corner Warren-strect, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets, One Million of Dollars! 
7,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 


Dividend lst May, 1866, 40 Per Cent. 





50 per cent. of the Premium a Permanent 
Loan if desired. 


ALL Rptranuntcadee NONFORFEITING. 


Geo. C. Rrvrey, Sec’y. 


Isaac HH. pasenenes: mien. Wx. J. COFFIN, Actuary. 

















NEW-YORE STATE 
Agricultural W orks. 
WHEELER, MELICOK & 00., Proprietors, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway and Lever Horse Powers, 
Combined Threshers & Winnowers, 


SHINGLE AND HEADING MACHINES 
PITCHFORKS, HORSE RAKES, &c., &c. 


Cirenlars and Price List Sent free, on application. 


Stammering 


por descriptive yn 
& CO., 277 West 28d-st., 





Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. 
phiet, etc., Y Address SIMPSON 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
Sent by Express to all parts of the U: vert States, 
Circulars and Prices, Address P, BOYEL 





Gum Tree, duane Co., Pa. 





ANCY FOWLS. —A few fine young Brahmas, 
Poland, Hamburg, — iy 


Sebright and other janta =: NES, Ducks, 





END FOR DESCRIPTION of the finest. Thor 
one -bred Chester White Pigs and Imported Fowis in 
L. B. SILV ER, | SALE M Ohio. 


ws Postage every ¥; armer ments 1 ‘he ave n a copy. 
. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 





[For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 


forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 
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Bement’s Rabbit Fancler ........ ...cseeess 80 
Boston Machinist (W. Fitzgerald).. yb) 
Boussingault’s tural Economy........... 1 60 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual..... vt] 
sridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant.. voce Dae 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide as ‘anes 7 

Brandt's Age of Horses (English or German). 50 
Breck'’s New Book of Flowers..........seeseeeeeres 1% 
Buist's Flower Garden Director Me 1 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardene 1 00 
Burr's Vegetables of — 5 00 
Burr’s Garden Vegetables. . ~ . 250 
oh Se ae cloth.... 5 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book (Holl Sesesncee 7 

Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide. écsapeae 73 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.. vi 

Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Bo 95 
Cole’s Veterinarian............0.. 6) 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner), 150 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland 5 00 
Dadd's Modern Horse Doctor. 1 50 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattl 1 50 
Dana's Muck Manual.. 1 3 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's 60 
Downings’s Country Hot 8 00 
Downing's Landscape Gar dening x ‘(new ‘Edition).. 6 50 
Downing's Cottage Residences,. § 00 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 3 00 
Downing’s Rural Essays, 5 00 
Eastwood on C ranberry. 15 
Elliott's Western Fruit G 1 50 

1 


Pg og FS eer Tere 
Flax Culture A 

Fiela’s (Tho 
Wisk CORTE... .cccceses 
Flint (Charles L.) on Gr 
Flint’s Milch Cows and D n 
Flora’s Inter preter and Fortuna Flora (Mrs. H: 
Frank Forrester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. $ Yo. 
Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing... oO. ; 
Frank Forrester’s Field ate voi 
French’s Farm Drainage... 
Fuller's Grape Culturist.. 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist.. nae <a wanes 
Gray's Manual of Botany and IL 
Gray's How Plants Grow 
Guenon on Mileh Cows. 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine. 





alae ik Lee tty 
KRSSSSSSSSSSRRSYS 
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Hall's (Miss) American Coo 

H zthy’s Grape Culture, & 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, pi: 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, colored we ites, 


Hatfield's American House Carpenter. 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers 


COIN Se te hte 
RIO COo: 
aSsSSsus 








SD ca chan «. bcc nbetsGtiean edad h ap aine Sons's sbd06 0 
How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One............ 1% 
High Farming Without Manure................... 35 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, (Trimble). » $ 00 
Jenning’s Horse Training Made Easy......... 1 25 
Jennings on Cattle. ............... sais 1 75 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry 1% 
Jenning’s on the Horse and 5 





Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry 
Johnston’ sE somneeits of Agricultural Chemistry. 

- obnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures..... 

Ke *mp's Landsc: ape Gardering...........00. ae 
Klippart’s Land Drainage... - 
Langstroth on the Honey Be 
Loudon’s (Downing's) Ladies’ Flower Garden 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses 
Liebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry. .... . 
LL iebig’ sN -_ nl Laws of Husbandry 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan HRorses ... 
Manual of Agriculture by G, Emerson and C, L. 
Mayhew’s Iliustrated Horse Doctor ‘ 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Man: agement 
Mayhew's P. —_— al Book- — for Farmers 
Blanks for 
New Clock and W: atch Mak er "s Manua 
McMahon's American Gardener 
Miles on the Hors , 
Morrell’s American She pherd. 
My Farm of E dge wood.. 
My Vineyard at Lakevi iew. 
Norton's Scientific Agricultt 
CORNED CNOUD cnsenesrneareesecae 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 
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Parlor Gardener, by C.J. Randolph.. <n 
Parsons on the Rose... ae i 
Parkman’s Book of Roses....... ..s.sseee 3 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson . 1 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves a 
Phenomena of Plant Life, (Leo | 
Pedder’s Land Measurer............seeee08 . 
Quinby’s Mysteries of bee keeping Ev . 19 
Guiney, “(Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Catt Te . 18 
tabbit Fancier — 
enue ull’s Sheep Husbz . 150 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Hust . 10 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden........ . 100 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden 3 60 
Richardson on the Dog... .. pa 
Rand’s Garden Flowers. ; 


Rural Affairs....(bound)....4 
Rural Annual (by Joseph ‘TIarris 
Rural Register (by J. J. Thomas) 
Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould.. Be 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry (NEW). P r, 40'c 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Libr ary..3 Vols. cloth 8°50, .morocco 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book........ ; 
Shepher a" EE isc vchsegakwera os vensdaaess 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry............ oe 
Skillful Housewife y omaniee® . 
Stewart’s (John) Stable Book 
Scribner’s Ready — es 
Strong’s Grape Culture.. ‘ 
Ten Acres Enough. , 
Tenny’s Natural History Zoology 
The Great West,... 
The Barn Yard. 
The Farm ........ 
The Garden.. ; 
The House..... onke 
The Dog, by Dinks, Mayhew — Hutchins 
rank F° orrester, 1 96), .. CUO wclecwhe 
The Dead Shot; or, Sportman’s Complete Gu 
Frank Forrester......... 
Thompson's Food of Animal 
‘Tobacco Culture .. Jasiasasueees 
speach ‘8 (Ss. E. ) ps oung Farmer's Manuai. 
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W arder’ 's He ages and Ev ergreens clea 
Watson's American Home Garden 


wo 
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Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture... 50 | Wax Flowers (Art of Making). ee acta 
Plata Ducks, Fancy Fowls and Allen's (1%. L.) American Farm Book 50 | Wet Days at Edgewood.............-+++ ‘ 
Allen‘s Diseases of Domestic Aninial 00 | Wetherell on the - bag jo et voll Vineg 3 
EGGS for sale, bred and selected entirely from imported yee oe pira ee. 30 | Wheat Plant rc Klippart’ a. : 
stock. A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., N c American Rose Culturist 30 | Woodward's Country Homes.. ved 
earl-st., New York. American Weeds and pe ney Plants.. 1% | Woodward's Graperios ee eeeeseeesees 3 
as rt of Saw Filing.. Po nabinncss08hesa<90s06e0>sr06< 75 | Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ........-.--- +++ s+" 
prancy cto, stock = anes raised from imported | Architecture, by CGammings 2 Sere 1000 | Youatt and Martin on Cattle ........00l.ilieceeee eoeeeee 
B an octet e af stock, viz.; Dorkings, Leghorns, Spanish, | Baker's Practical and Scientific Frat Culture: : eee £00 | Youatt on the HOg..........c.ccececcececerceesssseeeeree ° 
—- = s. a So, “7 aloesand Prairie | Barry's Fruit Garden. ...............00.. .000e-- 175 | Youatt on Sheep............ seceeecee eneceesceeeaees F 
jogs. For Uirca iia a mea sta a Beecher’s (H. W.) Fruit, Flowers and Farming . .. 150 | Youmans’ Hlourehold Science age 
HAINES, Box! 58, Elizabeth, N. J. Bement’s Poulterer's Companion......... jeccesesecsesee, 200 | Youmans’ New Chemistry... ........ eens 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO T 











AMERICAN SEED TRADE. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JAMES CARTER, DUNNETT & BEALE, 


SEED FARMERS AND MERCHANTS, 
Offices and Warehouse, 237, 238 and 261 High Holborn, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


East House Farm, Dedham, Essex. 


SEED FARM@ Jupes Hill Farm,’ Dedham,’ Essex. 
The Seed Farm, Sr. Orsyth, Essex. 


Plant Nursery, Crystal Palace Nursery, Perry Hill, Sydenham. 
J. CARTER, DUNNETT & BEALE, beg leave to announce to the AMERICAN SEED TRADE, that they have three large Farms in the 


County of Essex, England, specially devoted to the cultivation of 


FARM, GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, 


and that they are 


THE LARGEST BONA FIDE SEED GROWERS IN ENGLAND. 


From their position as Seed Growers, J. C., D. & B., are enabled to offer seeds of their own saving with a greater degree of confidence than 
a Merchant purchasing from Growers can possibly do. Their seeds are saved from carefully selected Stocks, and are proved to be of the best ger- 


minating quality before sending out. 


J. C., D. & B., respectfully invite Buyers coming to England, to favor them with a call, and will be happy to send special quotations of 


TERMS: 


The usual Trade credit if accompanied with satisfactory London reference, or cash with order. 


prices by return Mail, on receipt of Business card. 





PEAS. 
Carter’s first Crop. t 


The earliest pea in cultivation 
Very early Daniel O’Rourke. 

McLean’s Little Gem. 

A dwarf prolific green wrinkled marrow ; habit similar to Beck’s 
Gem or Tom Thumb, and is a first early. This Pea is a great ac- 
quisition, as the chief fault hitherto in early Peas has been want of 
flavor, and this valuable variety has all the sugary flavor of the 
late wrinkled Peas coupled with a firstearly Pea. Height one foot, 
and requires no stakes. 

Advancer. 
Beck’s Gem or Tom Thumb. 


Carter’s Surprise Peas. 
An improved blue Surprise, larger in sample, larger pods, and 


more prolific; a good useful Pea for market garden-work, and one 
that will come into general use. 
Champion of England. 
Veitch’s Perfection, 

and other leading sorts. 

CABBAGE. 

Early Dwarf York. 
Early Large York. 
Imperial Oxheart. 
Winningstadt. 

Battersea. 

Wakefield. 

Red Drumhead, pickling. 
Gibson’s Flat Dutch. 


Robinson’s Champion Oxheart. ; 
Improved Drumhead. 


Green Curled Savoy. 
Drumhead do. 
And other sorts. 


THE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL FOR SEEDS 
awarded to London Seed Merchants, 
International Exhibition, London, 1862, 


was granted to 
JAMES CARTER, DUNNETT & BEALE, 
for “ Superior Eacellence.” 


JAMES CARTER, DUNNETT & BEALE, have large growths of the following seeds : 








CARROTS of Sorts (Clean Seed). 
CAULIFLOWER. 


Carter’s Dwarf Mammoth. 

A very early hardy variety, of dwarf and compact habit, with a 
firm white head, larger than the Walcheren; stands dry weather, 
comes in before the ordinary early Cauliflower, and is fit to cut after 
the late variety ; can be specially recommended as the best variety 
for forcing and general use. 


And other sorts. 

LEEK. 
LETTUCE 
ONION. 


Large Musselburg. 
Of Sorts. 


White Spanish, 
and other sorts. 


PARSLEY. 
Dunnett’s Garnishing, 


and other sorts. 

RADISH. 
Scarlet Olive Shaped. 
“The French Breakfast Radish.” 

A new quick-growing variety of Radish; very much liked in 
Paris, and considered the best for early forcing. It is of an oval 
form, color scarlet, tipped with white; and for its good flavor and 
ornamental appearance it is decidedly an acquisition for salads and 
other purposes. 

And other sorts. 

SALSAFY. 
TURNIP. 
Improved Snowball, 


and other sorts. 


FARM SEEDS. 
Carter’s Imperial Hardy Swede, 
and other sorts. 
All the best sorts common Turnips, Whites and Yellows. 
Mangel, Very select Stocks, &c., &c. 
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“LANE'S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
FOR PURCHASING 
Articles of Merchandise, Implements for 
the Farm, Garden and Household, 
Good Fertilizers, Seeds, Vines, 
Trees, &c., &¢, 
Special attention paid to purchase of Books, and the 


selection of Private and Public Libraries. 
H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


VINELAND 


ARM AND FRUIT LANDS, in s 

mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
Adelphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itute as Baltimore, Md. 

The soil is rich and productive, varying from a clay toa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers. Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits, Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements. The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste, It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years. 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Academies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during thesum- 
mer, Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre, Five and ten acre, and Village lots for sale. 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like, 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound. 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CHAS, K. LANDIS, Vineland P. 0. 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of, this side of 
the Western Prairies, 





Landis 





Maryland Farms 


‘6 On the Eastern Shore,” 
Ranging from 50 to 500 acres, in Talbot County, on or near 
the Salt Water Courses, and the ‘‘Maryland and Delaware 
tailroad.” Send for Circular and for reference to parties 
lately settled among us. 


GOLDSBOROUGH & HALL, Agents, 
Easton, Maryland, 


Maryland and Virginia Farms. 


The Subsaribers have on hand, Farms from 50 to 1000 acres 
onallthe chief Thoroughfares, Railroads, and Water courses, 
in Maryland and Virginia, Also Country Seats near and 
Residences and yn Lots in and around Baltimore and 
Washington, For Descriptions apply to 

JOHN GLENN & C 
59 Second-st., Pinan Md. 


@UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester Count ~ 
New Jersey, on the R: ailroad running from Philadelphia fo 
Cape me eg miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland ract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
or sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers. Circulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
William Parry, and others, w ith _ iecoranesien, sent to ap- 
pisents, free. Address JOHN COFFIN & CO., New- 
eld, Gloucester Co., N. J. Ros ed Farms also for Sale. 











Farms in South Jersey, 
Of all sizes and excellent erg Oe well por rth [seg 


buildings, fruit, etc., for SAL $40 per ac 
excellent Timber Land at $15 to #50» hed acre, near ps Tim ag 
schools, mills, pico, railroa) and navi gation leading to Phil- 


adelphia one New 
Apply to T 4 HOYT, Manamusk: 


RUIT LANDS in. SOUTHEAST MISSOURI, 
the future Vineyard of America.—For grapes, peache 
&c., not surpassed in the world. 40,000 acres at $1.25 to $1 
er acre, in Tracts to suit purchasers. Send for —_—— 
oTh ow, MARSHALL & CO., Ironton, [ron Co., 


ork, Descriptive Catalogues sent res: 
n, Cumberland Co., N. J. 








BARGAINS, Grinnell, lowa.—House and lot in city, $800; 
10 acres p: artially im roved, mile north, $600; 10 acres 3 
miles west, $150. Religious — 1 Educational advantages ex- 
cellent, Ww. CONDIT, Grinnell, lowa. 





Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 

_ Asuperior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Veg=- 
etable Oils in combination with Glycerine, and espec- 
jally designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery. 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unri- 
valled. For sale by all Druggists, — 








CANANDAIGUA PROPAGATING ESTABLISHMENT. 


An imperfect cut showing vertical partition two feet in length, with Vines as they are transferred to the open ground 


Secured by letters Patent, March 27, 1865, to F. L. 


SiVS Ane RS EE BORE AEE 
~~ 
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PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


EG ) . 


TUNER DSUDS¥ QAEREAO(AEESENARSOY GAUDUREDR UUUES C5 KELLEY BRS ORAI AI 2 1 ana 


? > tn, a es 


Grape Vines grown by my Patent process of propagating and transferring to the open ground, merit their superiority in 


size and vigor by the rapid growth allowed in the construction of my patent. 
ing the roots of each row of Vines, and by which means they are 


It consists in the vertical partition separat- 
transferred to the open ground without checking the 


growth of vines, or disturbing the roots as is unavoidable in the ordinary way. 


Iam propagating by my method a large number of the most approved varieties, and am prepared to furnish vines singly 


or by the Hundred Thousand. 


Price List sent on receipt of stamp to pre-pay postage. 


It will pay those 


wanting Vines (0 consult my List before ordering elsewhere. 
For full explanation of my patent and its advantages, impartial description of the leading and most profitable grapes for 
Wine or market, send two red stamps for Retail Catalogue, containing also cuts of Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Concord, Rogs 


ers’ Nos. 15 and 19, and Testimonials of our former patrons. 


I cordially invite all interested to call and examine iny stock, or address 
BR. LL. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y, 


en eee 





PARSONS & CQO., 


offer for the Fall Trade, 


GRAPE 


of all the best varieties. 


DELAWARE, 


2 years, ot ee and unusually fine, $35 per 100; $275 


er 
1 year, No. 1, 25 per 100 ; $200 per 1000. 
= per 100; $150 per 1000, 
2.50 per 100; 1 i, -4. 1000. 
— per 100; $100 p 
Hartford | 14.50 pe $25 per 100. $20 pe per 1000. 
Diana, $25 per 100 ; $200 per 







600,000 : 


VINE 


Among them are: 


IONA, 


No. 1, ny per 100; $800 per 1000. 
2. per ; $500 per 1000. 
Israella, $100 per 100; $800 per 1000, 


Ives’ Seedling, $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 
Norton’s Virginia, $40 per 100; “—_ 


Adirondac, $40 per 100; $300 p 
Creveling, $40 eg r 100. 
Rogers’ Hybrids, $40 per 100. 


All the vines thus offered are grown without bottom heat, from single eyes of well-ripened wood, and in good, deep soil, 


not injured by extra manuring. 


For list of other sorts, they refer to their Descriptive Catalogue of Vines and Roses. 
They offer a large stock of very fine ROSES, mostly Hybrid Perpetuals and Moss, all on their own roots, at 
$20.00 per 100; $150 per 1000, 


Also, very fine Camellia Japonica, in large quantity, 


and very healthy. 


For the Catalogue of a large assortment of the best TREES and SHRUBS, 


Address 


150,000 4. 
RAPE VINES 


OF 
UNEQUALLED QUALITY, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices. 


A Collection of all the leading varieties, comprising Con- 
cord, Delaware, Hartford, Diana, Rebecca, Iona, Israella, 
Adirondac, Allen’s Hybrid, Hogers’ Hybrids, etc., ete. 

The Subscriber refers to his former customers, and begs 
for a continuance of their liberal patronage. Parties wish- 
ing to plant are respectfully invited to examine our stock 
before purchasing elsewhere. Send for a Price List. Sam- 
ple Vines sent by mail. 


Grape Vines 
BY MAIL. 


Wishing to give our plants the wider distribution which 
they should have on account of their excellent quality, we 
will fill orders for Vines by mail, promising every one who 
favors us with his orders, extra fine plants at a merely 
nominal cost. Send for a Price List. Address 


G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P. O., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


150,000 Grape Vines. 


Delaware, Pai Maderia, Concord, Iona, Israella, Adiron- 
dac, Rogers’ Hybrids, and all other Jeading varieties, Also, 
30, 000 Standard Apples, 5 years old, at 
HUMBOLDT NURSERIES, 
LENK & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 











, SPECIAL! 





PARSONS & CO., at FLUSHING, N. 7. 

SPECIAL! 

IONA,---- ISRAELLA,----ADIRONDAC, 
&e., Ke. 


We offer for Fall Sales a large and superior Stock of these 


BEST NEW GRAPES, 


Strong, thrifty, well-established plants, with an abundance 
of roots. Orders by Wholesale or single Vines will be 
promptly and carefully attended to at the most reasonabie 
rates. We have alsoa 


Large Supply of Older Varieties! 


Diana! Concord! Hartford 
Union Village! Allen’s 
Hybrid! &c., &e. 
Splendid Vines one and two years old, by the dozen, 
hundred, or thousand, at prices that cannot fall to satisfy all. 
Send stamps for Terms and a Catalogue. 


T. C. MAXWELL & BROS., 
Geneva, Ontario 'Co., N. Y. 


NATIVE GRAPES. 


Delaware. Maxatew” 





an Bow 


Delaware! 
Prolific ! 





Tona, Israella, Adirondac, Christine. 
ny, Allen’s Hybrid, Union Village, Creveling, Roger's a. 
brids, Alvey, Concord, Hartford, ‘Clinton, &c., &. fine 
stock of the above from_bearin; vines very low by ‘oo or, 


1000, for cash. Send for a Price Lis 
JOSEPH KIFT, Westchester, Pa. 
seca 


Send for a Copy,---A Copy of What! 
Just what you ought to have. My Manual of Grape Cul- 


ture, Sent free. age o large s Cee ie est Newton, Pa- 
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————EE 


FRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES! 


GRAPE VINES! 


&C., &C. 
FOR THE FALL OF 1866, 


sccm nadien 
We offer to all purchasers of Nursery Stock for the com- 
ing season a large select and varied assortment of 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 


including 

Apples!! Pears!! Cherries!! Plums!! 
Peaches!! Apricots!! &c., &c., 

Allof fine thrifty growth, and of the most approved varieties. 


ORNAMENTAL’ TREES! 


Deciduous and Evergreen in large supply. 

GRAPE VINES.—An extensive stock, largely of the 
leading sorts, strong, well-established plants of 
Delaware! Concord! Diana! Hartford Pro- 

lific! Iona! Israella! Adirondac! 
&e., &e., 
by the single vine, hundred or thousand, on the most favor- 
able terms. 

N.B.—Our vines have all been grown with special care, 

and we are confident must give the best satisfaction, 


SMALL FRUITS in all variety. 
Currants! Gooseberries! Raspberries! 


Blackberries! Strawberries! Green- 
house and Bedding Plants! 


Bulbs and a Plants! 


ROSES! 


A large and complete assortment of the best new and ofa 
varieties. 

Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters wanting special 6f 
assorted stock in large or small quantities, are invited fT 
give us a call, 

Wholesale or Descriptive Catalogues sent on rééeipt of 
stamp for postage. 

T. C. MAXWELL & BROS., 
Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Iona and Israella, also Delaware, Allen’s 
Hybrid, Adirondac, with all other valuable kinds. 

In growing the above Vines, quality instead of quantity 
has been the object. By giving them such attention as they 
needed at all times, a superior class of Vines haye been 
produced. 

The Vines have not been forced by stimulants or any other 
means. The different varieties are offered as low as any 
other establishment will furnish Vines of equal quality by 
the Thousand, Hundred, Dozen or single. All Vines are 
warranted true to name. 

For Price List, Address HOLTON & ZUNDELL, 

Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


Sing Sing Grape Vines, 


1 offer to the Trade for the ge Fall the best lot of 
Grape Vines I have ever raised, all the newand leading 
varieties, 

As I sell only Vines grown by myself, the demand for the 
last three years has beefi greater than i could supply, my 
stock this ‘year is larger, but I advise my friends o send 
their orders early, 

Prices the same as last year, and all vines warranted trite 
to name. Send for Price Lt st. 

. DELIOT, 7 GROWER, 
g Sing, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


We offer, the coming Fall and i Spring, (by the Thousand 
or retail,) all the new varieties, also Concord and Delaware, 
two years old, Hattford Prolifie, sp belip and others, one 
year, strong, Orders supplied in rotati 

Catalogates Will re = yy the middle of Atignst, and will 


be sent to spplica ie 
rE tRIS & ‘CAY WOOD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Grape Vines, 1,000,000 Grape Vines ! 


Als6, 1,000,000 Grape Vifie Cuttings 6f Concord, Mitford, 
aware, Norton's ireini a, ae = jana, and all ‘other new 
, of very superior quality, CRaanre THAN EV. for 

’ Enquire of sc 














sale, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 





Grape Vines. 

IONA and ISRAELLA. RYDER & CO'S, Price List is 
now ready, ane wa be sent free to all applicants. Address 
at Sing Sing, N N.Y. 

GRAPE VINES FALL 1866. 


Delaware, Iona, Tsraella, and other leading Varieties of 
vines of good quality, for sale in quantities at low rates. 


Send for Circular. 
J. W. HELMER, Lockport, N. Y. 


DON’T FORGET. 


Send right along for it. For what? Py 
*Manual of Grape eg Sent free. 








! my hew 
atge adver: 


H, FOSTER, JR, Weet “Newton, Pa. 
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Our aim is to Please and Satisfy our Patrons | KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 


GRAPE VINES. 


As the demand for our Vines in the Spring, always exceeds 
the supply. Parties wishing to purchase, would do well to 
order this Fall. Our Stock is unusually large and superior, 
and includes all the best kinds, among which, are the 

Ives, Rentz, Martha and Black Hawk. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Jacunda—Our No. 700, Fiimore, Agricul- 
turfst, Golden Seeded, and all other desirable kinds, 

Also, a full assortment of Raspberries, Blackber= 
ries, Gooseberries, &c. 

We call special attention to our collection of Currants, 
which we believe is the largest and best in the country. 

Sehd 10 cents for our DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRA- 
TED CATALOGUE, which contaius much valuable infor- 
mation on Small Fruit Culture, 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


GRAPE BOXES. 


The Berlin Heights Manufacturing Company, offer for sale 
a large quantity of Grape Box Stock, neatly fitted and ready 
to nail together. The stock will be packed and shipped at 
either Berlin or Townsend Station (C.& F. R. R.), at the 
following rat oy 
ae Boxes at 8 cents per Box. 


“ “ “ 





The five a boxes are just the thing for marketing 
Fancy Grapes—selling more readily and bringing higher 
— This size require to be put in Crates holding a dozen 

oxes each. The stock for Crates peady 8 fitted is furnisned 


with the box stock free of f pharee. Addre 
HEIGHTS MF'’G CO., 
erlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohio. 


Pomona’s Home Nurseries. 
PRICE LIST OF 
STRAW BERRIES. 


AGRICULTURIST, FILLMORE, FRENCH, BROOKLYN SCAR- 
LET, SMITH’S BUFFALO, COL, ELLSwor TH, GREEN PROLIFIC, 
Gaonets MAMMOTH, MONITOR, 6, 40c.; 12, 60c.; 25, 90c.° 50, 
$1.50; 100, $2.50; 250, 

Boson Pine, Crimson Favorite, JENNY Cisne Ls ENNIG’S 
WHITE, RUSSELL, 6, 25c.* 12, 40c.; 95, 60c.; 50, $1; $1.50; 
250, $3.00. 

Burr's god PrNz, DOWNER's PROLIFIC, WILSON, 6, 20c. ; 
12, 30c. ; : 50, 70c.; 100, $1.10; 250, $2.20. 

aabieabeiien §, 45c. 3 12, 70c.; 25, $1.10; 50, $2° 100, $3.00. 

TRIOMPHE DE GAND ‘and Vicronta, 6, Qc. ; 12, 40.3 25, 
S5c. ; 50, 75c. ; 100, $1.30 ; 250, $2.75. Triomphe de Gand, 500, 





$1.50; 1000, $8.00. 

Ju OUNDA, “ Knox's 700. "—LARGE STOCK OF FINE PLANTS, 
6, 60c.; 12, $1: 25, $1.75- 50, $3.00; 100 $5.00 

Three each yf ty 4 gees, $i 8 each, $6.50; 12 each, 
$10; 25 each, $15; bh, $24; 100 each, $10. Ail orders 
must be for 1, or con 


GRAPES. 


23 Vaticties. One each, $13. 
ef ttiropdac, Alles len, oncord, pisingle eves ¥. PLT transplant- 


thousan. f layers,) Creveling, 1 ayn. Cuyaho- 
£2, anby’s August Delaware, (1 an a2 yr. a vere, ex- 
ra, Nos, 1,2 and 6 ler arge stock,) Diane, 1°and 2 yr., Elsing- 
burg, 3 Lands yr 


erbemont, Tona, 1 and Tr Israella, lay- 


A Montgomery, N 
Norton's Wi int toe rtford eae He DL ers, and land 2 yr., igingle 
, Tay- 


2 fide K os. 4, 15, and 
lore Tayers and sin gle 4 Union lage, 1 and 2 year. 


RASPBERRIES. 


oie ene —Best Hardy eas 4 known. 
2, Be-; 8, $1; 6, $1.75; 12, $3; %, $6 

Belte de Fontenay. -—_ Cap. 9, Fastolt Hudson River, 
Antwerp, 3, 30c- ; 6, ; 12, Be. 135 » $1.50; 30, $2.75. 

Pete wie ore es Se Franconia, French, 3, 40c.; 6, 

pre ee i se 
Eleven Yarletics, 3 each, “Bs $i: 12, $18; 25, $26-50, $45. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Wiison’s Earty.—The best Early Blackberry, $1.50 each; 
8 for $4.25; 6, $8; or $15 per dozen 

Rochelle, erchentes, and Thornless, 8 for S5c.° 6, 50c.; 
12, 70c.; 25, $1.40; 50, $2.75- 

Manual of Grape Culture, Illustrated. 

Also gives directions for planting and training all small 
fruits. SENT FREE to every person. We don’t sell our Cat- 
alogue, it’s plants we want to sell. Order early, as the en- 

iry for plants is brisk. Early orders have the advantage. 
Bian Strawberries from Sept. 20, to Oct. 20, and have half a 
crop next Spring. Address 

J. iH. FOSTER, Jr., 
Box 660, West Newton, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa, 


Bree R Green teiney Ce NURSERY.—275 
acres, 8 Green-houses, Large stock, General assortment 
of Fruit, Ornamental ursery Stock. Excellent Ship- 
ing facilities for bath Northern and Southern, Eastern and 
Western Trade, > me .~ Hardy Bulbs for fall. 
Twenty-five acres of rapes.-O Six acres. Send 2 


red. stamps for Catalogues, K, PHOENIX, 
™ ¥ Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 


Georgetown Nursery. 
GEORGE PERRY. GRANVILLE §. PERRY. 


Orreryators and possessors of Perr Ae Seedlin 
ri berry. A! isd Dealers in Grape Vi ae and Sains 


Straw y 
ings, . For Circular enol 
Cuttings, Cheap. Fo polos stamp t LA So’, 
Georgetown, Conn. 


orthern Muscadine, layers, 


1, 45¢. ; 
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VAN BUREN’S GOLDEN DWARF PEACH. 


One of the g yen curtesitten ofthe age. A Peach Tree with 
— habit, very har dy, not being subject the many dis- 
ases to which the ordinary peach is, and bearing av 
large yellow peach. The Tree itself is very ornamental, an 
should be in every fancy yard. Send for a Circular ‘with 

colored plate, giving full description. 


MILLER & CO., Setzler’s Store P. O., 
Chester County, Penn. 


FOR SALE 120,000 PEACH TREES, OF 
which 40,000 are Hale's Early. Also a complete stock of 
other Nursery Trees, LS ge gy ~ and other Strawberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, &c. For Circular, Address 
ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, N. J. 








25,000 very generics Peach Trees of best varieties, in- 
eluding Hale’s Ear] Also 5,000 Linneus Rhubarb Plants, 
Address TOBIAS MARTIN & CO., Rising Sun Nurseries, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


200 O00 APPLE TREES, Two to four 
a years from the bud. For thrift and 
ba eve | thent unsurpassed, 
Peach Trees, one year from the bud. 

D000 Concord and Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, 
yet a general assortment of other Nurser ‘ock, 

ress STEPHEN HOYT + SONS, 

New Canaan, Conn. 


“30, 000 APPLE TREES. 


We wien for sale the coming Fall 80,000 Standard Apple 
Trees—3 years old—will average over 7 feet raretes, oy. 
fine growing gas By and all of ye = ate, for t 











Western market low figures by the For anon: 
Address BRONSON & D DGE, _ eit Ind. 
NEW STRAWBERRIES. 

Doz, 100. 1,000. 
Ripawam, Very large........secceees-B2% G10. $90. 
Ella, very early......... sodesevndees< seu 2. 10. 90, 
Emily, (Huntsman’s)............sses000. 2. 10. 90. 
GODOT GOO gec cccccccccccsccccsccsces % 5. 10, 
pe rrr rrr er 150 10, 
Néw Jersey Scarlet,................. 1, 2. 15. 
MA ca dcnkiaas. caducarusucee deeds seis une 1. 3. 20, 
Lennig’s White,........ pixtvadeesnele 3. 20, 

And all other good varieties at low rates, For particu 


lars of the above new varieties, see my advertisement In 
July Agriculturist. Address 
WM. 8. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., N. ¥. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


of —_ varieties for early .— late gunty we 

ao riculturist at_ $1.20 per hundred rooklyn Scarlet 
Cutter, French, Lady Finger, Garibaldi, Russell's, an 
Lennig’s White, at 70 — oa hundred. 





Sent by mail and paid, for 30 cents per hundred 
extra. Four varieties —— be included in an order of 100 
plants at the same rate, SAMUEL H 


North Hempstead, L. L, N. ¥. 


Superior Strawberry. 


Late introduction from Scotland, for particulara, Address 
RYDER & CO., Sing Sing, N. Y. 


CHOICE VARIETIES of Strawberry Plants for 
sale, Ripawam, tna gy griculturist, and other lead- 

ing and Standard varieties, Price List on application, 
SAM’L C. DECOU, Recklesstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


AWBERRY PLANTS.—Either Wilsons’ Al- 
A, ms Triomphe de Gand, safely posted and delivered in 
New York City ay 98 9 ber thousand. Address 
LIPS, Matawan, Monmouth Co., N 














HE PRIZE STRAWBERRY RIPAWAYM, raised 
_ Jas, W. Postuner Stamtoré, Comm. Plants gow ready 
for sale. Price $2 per dozen. 
AS. W. FAULENER, Stamford, Conn. 


wir AWBERRIES FOR THE MILLION.—Best 
varieties in the market. Agricusturte Wilson's yf 
Seedling, Russell's Prolific, French's aye All at th 
lowest rates. Warranted true. For pny. 

WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 








Strawberry Plants for Sale. 


Agricuiturist, Ida, Lennig’s White, Russell's, &c, Circu> 
lars free. *. SUTTON, Pittston, Luzerne Go 
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Durand’s Seedling Strawberry. 


A new variety produced from a combination of Boyden’s 
Green Prolific, Triomphe de Gand, and Peabody's Seedling. 
The plant is very hardy and vigorous, has stood entirely un- 
protected the past three winters. The foliage, which is large, 
and of a rich glossy green, is sufficient for shade, though 
there is not a superabundance to absorb the nourishment 
which belongs to the fruit, and it is never affected by sun 
blight. The blossoms are perfect; the fruit is very solid, 
large, and uniformly so throughout the season, color scariet, 
flesh firm, flavor excellent, equalled by very few Straw- 


berries and surpassed by none. It is very prolific, ripening 
with the earliest, and continuing to bear fine fruit full two 
weeks after all other varieties are gone, It is emphatically 


the best Strawberry out, and from its intense solidity, pro- 
ductiveness, fine flavor, attractive appearance, and man 
fine qualities combined, it must take precedence over all 
others for family, and more especially asa market fruit. It 
has been seen in our grounds the past season by many of the 
rominent Horticulturists of the country, and notwithstand- 
ng the fact that our fruit was grown and exhibited under 
very unfavorable circumstances, the season here having 
been very cold and wet, yet all pronounced them to be very 
remarkable, and under more favorable circumstances un- 
doubtedly very superior. Those who saw them in 1845, in 
Mr, Durand’s garden, were astonished, and all pronounced 
them the finest they had ever seen, 

We stake our reputation upon the veracity of what we say 
of this wonderful Strawberry, and advise all fruit growers, 
and especially those who sell plants to secure a stock, for as 
this fruit becomes known, the demand for plants will be 
enormous. We received subscriptions for these plants dur- 
ing the past spring and many subscribers upon seeing the 
fruit increased theirorders, several from one hundred toone 
thousand. Circulars containing further particulars of this 
Strawberry, reports of Committees and individuals who have 
seen it, and also a general list of nursery stock furnished to 
all applicants, 

The Durand’s Seedling will be ready for distribution abont 
August 15th. We will send out strong plants only, at the 
following rates: One plant, 75 cents; two, $1.25; six, $3.00; 
twelve, $5.00; fifty, $15.00; one hundred. $27.00; one thous- 
and, $2.0; carefully packed, and small lots sent pre-paid by 
mail. In ordering, give your name, town, county and State, 
in full, and be particular to state whether to send by Express 
or mail, If by Express, give the name of the one having an 
office at your place. 

We have the entire stock of this Strawberry, therefore all 
orders must be addressed to us. and must in all cases be ac- 
companied by the cash, and where such can be had, send 
Post Ottice Money Orders. Address 

FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, New Jersey. 








Strawberry Plants. 


Jucunda or 700, $1 per doz.; $5 per 100; layered in 
pots, $2.50 per dozen; $15 per 100, 

Agriculturist, La Constante, Triomphe de 
Gand, Green Prolific, Wilson, Russell’s Pro- 
lifie, Brooklyn Scarlet, $1.50 per 100; $10 per 1000 
Layered in pots, $1.50 per doz; $8 per 100; $60 per 1000. 

We beg to call the attention of those planting Strawber- 
ries to the great benefit derived from planting those layered 
in pots. Thus planted late as October, they will produce a 
full crop next season. Fresh Samples daily on hand, 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 


SEEDSMEN AND MARKET GARDENERS, 
67 Nassau-st., New York, 





Strawberry Plants. 


White Pine Apple, or Lennig’s White. 

For description see August No., page 290, 

$1 per dozen; $3 per 100; $20 per 1000. 

Jucunda or 700, $1 per dozen; $5 per 100. 
Agriculturist, $1 per dozen; $3 per 100. 
New Jersey Scarlet, $1 per dozen; $3 per 100, 
Wilson and Triomphe de Gand. 

50 cents per dozen; $1.50 per 100; $10 per 1000. 

30 other varieties at moderate prices. 

Orders address REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





RICE LIST now ready of the best varieties of 
Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry plants, including 
the new varieties as well as the old and reliable. 
HOs. C, ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The Largest, Best,and most Productive, Hardy Rasp- 
berry. Stvod unprotected, 16 degrees below, and 105 de- 
grees above zero, and averaged over $12 per bushel the past 
Summer. 

Metcalf’s Early and Agriculturist Strawberries. 
Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries. 
Other Vines, P!antsand Trees for Sale, 
Send for Catalogues GRaTISs. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


75,000 Roses. 


Embracing over 100 of the Finest Sorts. 


Hybrid Perpetuals,.................. $25 per 100; $200 per 1000 
Climbing. . Posty sescbeenwscwe 35 CO $200 “ 
Monthly, Tea, Bourbon and Bengal,$18 * 
General Trade Circular now ready, 
PETER HENDERSON, South Bergen, N. J. 


SEED WHEAT. 


The Subscriber offers for sale Red Mediterranean Seed 
Wheat, raised on Long Island, from imported seed. Price 
50 per bushel. This Wheat is much sought after from the 
act that there has been no Mediterranean Wheat imported 
for several yeats. Also Boughton Seed Wheat, very early. 
Price $4.50 per bushel. CHAS. W. PAYNE, Sag Harbor, L. I. 








$150 " 





Dutch Bulbous Flow- 
er Roots. 


Sent by Mall, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 
B. K. BLISS, 


Offers for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above, just received from Holland, embracing the most de- 
sirable varieties of DoUBLE aND SINGLE HYACINTHS; POLY- 
ANTHUS NaRcIssts; DOUBLE AND SINGLE EARLY AND 
LaTE TULIPS; DOUBLE AND SINGLE NARCISSUS; JONQUILS; 
Crocus; CROWN IMPERIALS; IRIs; SNOw-DROPS; SCILLAE; 
Harpy GLADIOLUS; RANUNCULUS; ANEMONES; JAPAN AND 
MANY OTHER LILiks. Also a fine assortment of GREEN- 
HOUSE BULBS, comprising CyYoLamENns, Ix1as, OXALIS, 
SPARAXIS, TRITOMAS, ACHIMENES, GLOXINIAS, &C., &C. 

His 

{New Illustrated Autumn Catalogue, 
containing an accurate description of each variety, with 
particular directions for culture, so that any person, how- 
ever unacquainted, can not fail to succeed, will be mailed 
to all applicants enclosing ten cents. 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will also be mailed post-paid, as fol, 
lows: Collection No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No. 8, $5.00; No. 4, 
$3.00. For the contents of each collection and further par- 
ticulars, see Catalogue. 

Address BB. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Lilium Auratum., 


New Golden Striped Lily from Japan, 


Thus described by Dr. Lindley, in the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, “ If ever a flower merited the name of glorious, 
it is this, which stands far above all other Lilies, whether we 
regard its size, its sweetness, or its exquisite arrangement of 
color. From this delicious flower there arises the perfume 
of Orange blossoms sufficient to fill a large room, but so del- 
icate as to respect the weakest nerves.” It is quite hardy 
and deserves a place in every collection. Flowering Bulbs 
mailed to any address upon receipt of $5.00. 








Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. ~ 
Vicks ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
HARDY BULBS, 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1866, AND 
FLORAL GUIDE, 


Is now published. It contains descriptions of the best 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Lilies, &c., 


With full descriptions and plain and full directions for 
Planting, Culture, Prices. &c. Illustrated with numerous 
fine engravings, and a beautiful colored plate of the 


Single and Double Tulip and Scilla. 


My importations from the best Bulb Growers of Holland, is 
this season larger than ever before, and I flatter myself the 
finest lot of Bulbs ever brought to this country. 

THIS CATALOGUE AND GUIDE 
Is published for the benefit of my customers, and I will for- 
ward it to every one as rapidly as possihle, To all others, I 
charge ten cents per copy, which is not half the cost. Post- 
age pre-paid to all. All lovers of flowers who design to 
plant Bulbs this fall will find it to their interest to obtain 


catalogue. Address 
a . JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Vegetable Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
OWN GROWTH. | 









Jersey Wakefield Cabbage... $1.00 peroz.; $10.00 per DB. 
Early York Cabbage .......... ae om) = .* 
Early Erfut Cauliflower... . 5Oper packet; $2.50 per oz, 
“ Paris - «sse-++- $1.50 per 0Z.; $16.00 per B, 
Simpson's Lettuce.............. _ ae “6 6CU* 
Butter  . Kccieunpene nen Ay 400 “ 


40 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
67 Nassau-st., New York. 


FERTILIZERS! FERTILIZERS! 


The best, securing a good crop of WHEAT, RYE, GRass, 
BucKWHEAT, and TURNIPS. 

BRUCE’S CONCENTRATED MANURE, Man- 
ufactured from BLoop, OFFAL, and PURE GROUND Bone. 

PURE GROUND BONE, gathered fresh every day 
from New York markets. 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
Plaster, &e. 

Sold at Wholesale and Retail, by 

GRIFFING & CO., 58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 


TASKER & CLARK, 


Manufacturers of SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, which they 
are now offering at the reduced price of $50 per ton of 2000 
tbs. Also, MEAT AND BONE COMPOST, a superior article 
for all crops, at $40 per ton. 

N. B.—A liberal DiscounT to Dealers. , 

Address TASKER & CLARKE, 
S. W. cor, 8th and Washington streets, Philadelphia. 
The above for sale by Dealers generally. 











BARBERRY HEDGES. 


Barberry Seed for Hedges, sent by mail after Nov. Ist. 
Address WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 
, Wallingford, Conn, 





Worth more than 10 Times its Cost. 


WHAT? My New Manual of Grape Culture, Sent free, 
See Price advertisement, : 
J. H, FOSTER, JR-, West Newton, Pa. | 





Peruvian Guano Substitute, 


BAU GHEH’S 
RAW BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


PROTECTED BY COPYRICHT. 





MANUFACTURED UNDER PATENTS AND GUARANTEED 
By BAUGH & SONS, 
Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA,, 
under the ORIGINAL FORMULA, for 12. years past. ~~ 








For WHEAT, RYE, TURNIPS and ALL CROPS and 
PLANTS. 


The most highly concentrated, speedy, permanent, and 
cheap manure in the market, used by thousands of farmers 
in the Atlantic States, and endorsed by the most practical 
agriculturists in the country from twelve years actual use, + 

See “Ten Acres Enough,” Chap. 22, page 225. 

_Local Dealers can furnish consumers in all parts of the 
United States and Canadas. 

BAUGH BROTHERS & CO.,, 
General Wholesale Agents, 
No. 181 Pearl-st., and No. 4 Cedar-st., New York. 

G2 Just_published— “ How to Maintain the Fertility of 
American Farms and Plantations,”—13th Edition, 85 pages— 
for distribution free and mailed upon application. : 


BONE TA-FEU 33 


>> Has been tested by thousands of farmers and 
GD 


found superior to any other manure for Fall 
’ and Winter grain, and for a top-dressing on 
lawns and meadows 
It is manufactured for and used as a substi- 
tute for Peruvian guano, and judged by many 
to be fully equal to it. It is sold. at_the low 
price of $40 per Ton. 
Manufactured only by the 
5 LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
__ al 66 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
to whom all orders must be addressed. es 
Mr. M. A. Bradford, of Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y., says 
of “Bone Ta-feu,” that it is the very best compound I have 
ever used combining those principles which promote rapid 
growth and also permanent benefit to the land. I usedit on 
gravelly soil, which had always been very unproductive, 
although well manured, the result was so marked as to at- 
tract the attention of all who witnessed it. An abundant crop 
of rye was produced measuring from 6% to7 feet, followed 
by a heavy growth of timothy and clover. I have also used 
it in the garden and in every case it has given perfect satis- 









l 





faction. 





AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Agriculturalists is called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market. 
Eyual to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less, e 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers,TA 
liberal discount made to the Trade. i 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebig, of Balti- 
more, and Dr. Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, and 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J. O. BAKER & CO., SELLING AGENTS, 
131 Pearl-st., New-York. 


BONE 


For Sale by the Manufacturers, Pure Bone Dust and Fresh 
Bone #uperphosphate of Lime, Address 


A. LISTER & BROTHER,: 
Ceres Mills, Newark, N. J. | 


BROS 
LP 6g 


Pearli-Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 

For the sale of Country produce of all kinds. 

Se for WEEKLY PRICE CurRREN’, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 














Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale oy JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau-st., New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send postage 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 


HARES’ HARROWS, Eureka Cider Mills, Eu- 
Yreka Hay Cutters, Threshing Machines, and other Agri- 


lements. Trade supplied. Send for a cirenlar, 
CO Ne) TAINS, 27 Courtandest, New Xork. 
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Greene’s Patent Cylinder 
CIDER MILL, 
For Crushing and Expressing the Juice 
from Apples, Grapes, and other Fruit, 


at one and the same operation, 


* The subscriber has invented and patented a Machine for 
crushing and expressing the juices from Apples and other 
fruit, at a single Operation, thereby dispensing with Screws, 
Levers, Presses, and other cumbersome machinery, and say- 
ing all the time and labor necessary to separate the juices 
from the fruit by the old process, This important result 
is attained by a novel arrangement of crushing and jrosing 
cylinders together in one frame, entirely unlike any Machine 
ever heretofore constructed for such a purpose, and which 
must eventually supersede and do away with all known 
processes for extracting juices from fruit. 

‘The subscriber claims, and is ready to demonstrate, that the 
following advantages are gained over all other Machines: 

1st.— With the same amount of power, three times the quan- 
tity of Cider or Wine can be made in a day, than can be 
made by any other Machine, 

2d.—That from 25 to 40 per cent. more Cider or Wine can 
be extracted from the same amount of fruit. 

8d.—That it is more compact and simple in its operation, 
stronger and less liable to get out of order; is adapted to 
hand or other powers; is portable and can be transported 
readily from place to place; can be driven by any kind of 
power, and can be attached to any machinery. 

4th.—Is cheaper in proportion to its capacity. 

5th.—Is stronger, being constructed entirely of iron. 

6th.—In being adapted for expressing juices from all kinds 
of fruit, including Apples, Grapes, Rhubarb, or Wine Plant, 
Currants and Berries of all kinds, 

ith.—That it is superior to any Root Cutter known, for the 
purpose of crushing roots of all kinds, for teeding stock, 
quicker, easier and better than any other Machine. 

8th.—That it expresses the juices from Apples or other 
fruit the moment they are crushed, wherein lies the great 
secret of making good Cider or Wine. 

9th.—That it does not grind or break the seed of any kind 
of fruit; thereby doing away with a great objection, which 
is urged against all other Machines, 

Enclose stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


Address, G. J. GREENE, Hudson, N. Y. 


FLA. 


MALLORY & SANFORD’S 
IMPROVED 


FLAX AND HEMP BRAKES, 


As now made, are the strongest and best ever used. They 
occupy about 5 feet square, weigh about 1,000 lbs., require 
one man and a boy, and one to two horse power to work 
them; breaks trom 2,000 to 3,000 lbs. Flax straw in 10 hours, 
taking out 65 to 75 per cent. of the woody matter. This ma- 
chine will save 120 luvs. to the ton more than any other ma- 
chine in the world, It will break tangled straw as well ag 
straight, We have also an entirely NEW TOW SHAKER AND 
PICKER, works perfectly and does its work quicker and bet- 
ter than any other machine, and prepares the stock for 
Rope. Also aNEW TOW COMBER, which cleans and straight- 
ens the tow, free from_shive, rapidly making it fine and 
straight. Send for circular or see machines in operation at 
93 William-st., New York. Address 
JOHN W. QUINCY, Treasurer, 
No. 98 William-st., New York, 


WANTED—$500,000, 


' For which we invite orders for Portable or Station= 
ary Engines, Circular Saw Mills, Reed’s & 
Buckingham?’s Patent Portable French Burr 
Grist Mills and Bolts, Sugar-Cane Mills and 
Sugar Pans. Our works arethe oldest and most exten- 
sive in the country. All of ou? machinery is of modern 
construction and guaranteed, 

Our Portable Mills are so complete and perfect that our 
millwrights erect and set them to sawing in two days’ time. 
Orders promptly filled, and deliveries made in any of the 
principal cities of the United States. 

For information or Illustrated Circulars, Address 

Cc. & J. COOPER, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


CRAWFORD’S 


Stump and Rock Extractor and Elevator 
Improved. For the year 1866. 


This machine having been awarded the first Premium at 
every Fair at which it has been exhibited, st two 
New England, two New York State, East Pennsylvania, and 
Pennsylvania State, and Illinois State Fairs, tor 1865, and 
having been greatly improved the present season, stands un- 
rivalled as a machine for all purposes of heavy lifting or 
moving in any direction, as well as many of the lighter 
kinds. For further particulars send for Circular, giving de- 
scription, cuts, prices, certificates, &c. 

A. CRAWFORD, Warren, Maine, 
} Sole Proprietor for the United States, 


An Extra Hand and Arm!! 


+ The Patent Iron Hand, operated with a rope, at the end 
of a pole, works like acharm. It picks apples from a tree, 
and fallen articles out of a well; seizes and holds large ani- 
mals by the nostrils, and small animals by the leg, &c., &c. 
all at a distance, limited only by the length of the pole and 
rope, and without trouble or danger. Every farmer wants 
one. Price $1; Six for $4. Warranted. Send stamp for 
illustrated Circular, 
GOLDSMITH & GREGORY, Goshen, N. Y. 


To Mowing Machine Agents and Others, 


Do you want the local Agency for the Cheapest, Fastest 
Easiest and most durable Self-Feeding Hay, Straw and 
Stalk Cutter in the world, or a Traveling Agency to sell on 
commission? (Don't apply for New saplend.) 

Address VARREN GALE, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A MONTH _IS BEING MADE WITH 
our IMPROVED STENCIL DIES, by ladies 
Catalogue 
containin 























and gentlemen. Send for our free 


samples and prices, Address, 


S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 





WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
co’s CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 


EEE 






ALSO PORTABLE SAWMILLS. 
We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, which, for simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public. 
The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, which we give to the rated horse power, make our En- 
gines the most powerful and cheapest in use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 
All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 
Descriptive circulars with price list, sent on application, 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 9 Maiden Lane, New York City. 





A.N. WOOD & CO. 


EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes, They are particularly 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 


faction in all respects. 
and to give unqualified satisfa “sr =, @ CO. 





Family Wine and 
Cider Mill. 


Convenient, Economical and Cheap. 
Makes Pure Wine and Sweet 
Cider. 
Saves all the Fruit. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. Address 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
G. E. HUTCHINSON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EVERYBODY 
Should hear of the 


Great Reduction on Doty’s Wagon Jacks 


d after Sept, Ist. Sample by Express on receipt of 
$150. o Rights at Pholesale at Bio to $15 per County, Grand 
chances for money-making. Circulars free. 

WM. M. DOTY, 82 Courtlandt-st., New York. 


Horse Powers, Threshers, Com- 
BINED THRESHERS and CLEANERS, FAN MILs, CORN SHEL- 
Lens, Hay, STRAW, and STALK CUTTERS, CaNE MILLS, and 


Evaporators, &c. 
Sold by GRIFFING & CO., 
North River Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 


Or, 














EEE 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 4 “ 

THE Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or call and 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 


INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L.1. 


Sheldon’s Rock Digging Machine. 


Is a Rock Digger, a Truck for drawing Rocks, and a Wall 
Layer, all combined in one machine, For machines and fur- 
ther information address G. L, SHELDON, Hartsville, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. 


Repair your Leaky Roofs | 


WITH 


Compound Mineral Cement. 


Applied with a common trowel it will fill up crevices, and 
stop leaks around chimneys, Dormer windows, &c. 
Price 5 cents per pound in 50 and 100 pound boxes. 


H. W. JOHNS, 
Manufacturer of 
Improved Roofing, 
Preservative Paint, &c. 
78 Williamest., New York. 











Warranted to wash Fasier, Quicker and Better, 
than any other machine or process, 

The Challenge Wringer and Ironer. 

The most perfect Wringer in market, combined with a 
mangle or Ironing machine, 

Agents wanted everywhere. They are making from $100 
to $300 per month. Send stamp for Circular giving full 
description and 1000 References, 

Ss. W. PALMER & CO,, Auburn, N. Y. 


The Universal 


Clothes Wrinver 
WITH 


COG-W HEELS, 


wrings clothes almost dry with little 
r 








' 
Fits any wash-tub, 
labor, and will save its cost in clothing every year. 


The Washer and Wringer have taken the frst premiums 
at the great fairs of Europe and America, 

Send for wholesale and retail terms, also descriptive cir- 
culars. 

Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible appll- 
cant from each town, 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
82 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
(opposite Merchant’s Hotel). 
A Sample will be sent free of freight, on receipt of retail 


price, $8.50. 
DOTY’S 
Clothes Washer 


is easy to operate—sitting or stand- 
/ ing—injures no garments, and does 
its work to perfection in from two to 
four minutes; is durable, and is the 
only washing-machine that is LIKED 
~ THE BETTER THE LONGER IT I8 USED. 
' —_ Lecommended as the VERY BEST, 

by Solon Robinson, Orange Judd, Prof, Youmans, and many 
other prominent men. 

Price, Family Size, $14. Hotel Size, $16. A sample will 
be sent free of freight on a of retail price, 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 

$2 Courtiandt-st., New York, 

(opposite Merchant's Hotel). 














or instantaneously Silver Plating articles of B Cop- 
- German Silver, "ee. and for cleaning and polishing 
River and Silver-Plated Ware, restoring the Plating where 
worn off. This most useful invention of the age is a prepara- 
tion of pure Silver, and contains no mercury, acid, or other 
substance injurious to metals or the hands, eS is a com- 
lete electro plating battery in a bottle. Price 50 cents per 

ttle. For sale by all Druggists and Taree Stores, 

H, W. JOHNS, Proprietor, 78 William-st., N. Y. 
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(RAPE VINES 
AT IONA ISLAND. 


Price Lists, including leading kinds, with description of 
the quality of plants for the Fall of 1866, are now ready. 
Also, Club-propositions for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the great advantages of this method of purchasing. 


The Iona and Israella a Specialty. 


Lists of Iona and Israella Vines for Vineyard planting, 
and for those who wish to deal very extensively 


The Terms for Club-Agents and Dealers are extremely fa- 
vorable, and the quality of the plants and other induce- 
ments are worthy of particular attention this season. 


MY STOCK OF THE IONA AND ISRAELLA VINES, 
BOTH GROWN IN OPEN AIR, AND UNDER GLASS, IS 
VERY EXTENSIVE, COMPRISING PLANTS SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR THE GARDEN, AND ALSO FOR THE 
VINEYARD. 

The past winter of great severity has added its weight of 
confirmation to the well-established character of the IONA 
and ISRAELLA, for hardy endurance and constancy of 
production. 


There remains no doubt in the minds of the most judicious 
observers, that upon these two chicfly rests the promise of 
eminent success in American Grape Culture, for fruit and 
for wine. (See ** Present and Future of American 
Grape Cuiture.”) 


“The LONA equals the best European kinds in richness, 
purity and refinement, and in the uniform melting quality 
of its flesh, which can not be said of any other American 


grape.” 


“It is unequalled for fine, rich, enduring wine; its centre 
being free from all unripeness, is an incalculable advantage 
* over all other American kinds that have been used for that 
purpose, It isonly with such grapes as this that we can 
equal the fine wines of Europe.” 


Those grown from single eyes are from the best of wood 
prepared for the purpose of making the most healthy and 
enduring plants, 

1 have also a fine stock from green-wood cuttings that are 
the best of their class, and very cheap »y the thousand. 

For many years I have sedulously prosecuted the purpose 
of producing the best possible plants of Grape Vines, and 
since the surpassing merits of the Iona and Israella became 
established, I have yearly added greatly to my means of 
propagation, always having chief regard to the quality of 
the plants for early and abundant bearing, and for hardy 
vigor. 

My plants have been extensively disseminated throughout 
the entire Vine-growing region of the United States, and in 
other countries. Their unequalled excellence, as well 
as that of the packing, has been everywhere acknowl- 
edged, and the demand for the best quality of plants 
has greatly exceeded the supply. The present season my 
enlargements have been much greater than ever before, with 
important improvements for promoting the strength of the 
plants, which has been done without increase of price to 
purchasers, although the quality has greatly advanced. 


The prices of IONA and ISRAELLA Vines of first garden 
quality are now so low that all who have ground in which to 
plant them can afford to obtain enough vines at once, to 
furnish an early and abundant family supply of the best of 
fruits. 


All who are interested are invited to visit the Island, and 
inspect the vines. The Hudson River passenger trains all 
stop at Peekskill, where boats are in readiness to con- 
vey passengers to the Island, two miles distant, for a mod- 
erate compensation, 


Samples of Garden-Vines of Iona and Israella, Nos.1 and 
2, three plants each, or the same of either number will be 
sent on-receipt of the prices per dozen, with fifty cents addi- 
tional for cost of sending. One dozen Vineyard Vines will 
be sent as above, at price per hundred. 


To Dealers and those who desire to plant largely, Iam 








able to offer a number of lots that cannot well be represented 
by samples, at very favorable rates. Many who have called 
to examine as to quality have found my No. 8, better than 
they had expected to find No. 1, and have also found the 
purchase of special lots very advantageous, 


Those who purchase by sample, will be assured of receiy- 
ing the quality represented, and all will be guaranteed the 
safe arrival of the Vines in perfect condition at the Depot 


designated. 


Manual of the Vine (comprising Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogues), a thorough and comprehensive treatise, in 
which every operation is clearly represented by engravings, 
150 in number—sent for fifty cents, 


Twenty-four page Pamphlet, containing a fall account of 
the Iona and Israella, with their distinctive characteristics. 
“The Present and Future of Amertcan Grape-Culture,” 
and other important matters, with engraving of Iona and 
Israella Vines in bearing, sent for two-cent stamp, 


Cc. W. GRANT, Iona, 


(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y, 
RAPE VINES OF EXTRA QUALITY.—The 


subscriber offers a few thousand very extra Grape Vines, 
Orders promt filled with all the best leading varieties. 
Send for particulars to 
J. B. WILSON, Washington, Penn, 








200,000, GRAPE VINES.—Embracing all the 
e 


ading varieties: Iona, Israella, Adirondac, * 


Delaware, Concord, &c., &c., all grown in the open air, of 
superior quality, and at low rates, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
J. W. HELMER, Lockport, N, Y, 





ONA GRAPE VINES, 2 years old, raised in open 
air. Israella, Delaware, &c. Send stamp now for prices 
and valuable information. Address 
N. HAMMOND, Geneva, N. Y, 


HOICE FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS, 1 year old, 

of very strong and healthy growth. Horse Plum; 
200,000 Pear; 100,000 Black Mazzard. Send stamp for price 
list, Address HAMMOND & NEWSON, Geneva, N. Y. 


THE KITTATINNY 


Still maintains its Superiority in 
every respect, 
New Catalogues, New Testimonials, and 
New Prices, sent for two stamps. 
Address E. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


ELDREDGE STRAWBERRY FARM. 


B. 8. HOWARD, Ag’t, Lexington, Maes. 
Genuine Wilson’s Albany Strawberry Plants, $5.00 per 1,000, 


Early Geeodrich Potatoes. 


Without doubt the best and most productive Early Po= 
tato. Also, a supply of the new later kinds, 


GLEASON and 
WHITE PEACH BLOW. 


teady for Galivesy after Reptember ist, at the Silowing 
rates: Per Peck, $1.00; per Bushel, $3.00; per Barrel, $7.00. 

Packages free. Orders a, ‘attended to, 
T. C. MAXWELL & BROS., Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Early Sebec Potatoes! 


This choice new variety, originating in Maine, the great 
potato State, has given great satisfaction this season. It is 
not only early, but yields abundant crops, and is of jirst- 
rate quality. I can supply them in September and October, 
(there is risk from frost in spring) at 2.00 er bushel, or $5 
per barrel. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 























For Merchants, Dragelste, Hospitals, small Job Printers, 
&c, Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., Kea ork, 
and No, 35 Lincoln-st., Boston. Specimen Sheets pe, 
Cuts, &c., Ten cents. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & C0.°S MELODEONS, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & (0.’S SCHOOL ORGANS, 


Can be found at all the principal music stores throughout 
the United States, Canada, and the Brittsh Provinces.- No 
other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity. 

FORTY THOUSAND are now in use. Send to the mannu- 
facturers at Buffalo, N. Y., for an ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE and Price List, which will be mailed to any address, 
free of charge. 


The Union Apple Parer, 


improvement on the turn table) is by far the most _per- 
ect Apple Parer ever invented, and is warranted entirely 
satisfactory. The knife parer going both ways. For sale 
by Dealers, and Manufactured by 

WHITTEMORE BROTHERS. Worcester, Mass. 


PuE GAME OF CHECKERS SIMPLIFIED, 
price 50 cents ; The Scottish Draught Player, price $2; 
The Losing Game, price % cents; sent post-paid by A. J. 
DUNLAP, 280 Canal-st., New York. 














BOOK AGENTS 


IN LUCK AT LAST. 


J T. TROWBRIDGE'’S great work on the South 

* is cclling, rapidly. is selling North, South, East, West, 
and in the middle, ne old read it. The young read it, the 
children cry to gee the pictures, men sit up nights to read 
it, until the women cry out, “Husband, ain’t you ever com- 
ing to bed.” 
seekers at the White House. 

Read About 

The burning and sacking of Richmond, Columbia, Charles- 


ton and Atlanta, 

Read About 
Visits to the graves of the gallant dead, 

Read About 
Terrible incidents of the battle fields, related by eye witness- 
es living on the ground, 

2 Read About 

What Andrew Johnson’s neighbors down in Tennessee say 
about him, Guess they hit the nail on the head. 

Read About 
Persecuting the Union people, shooting, hanging, burning 
their houses, driving them to the mountains, &c. “a 

Read About 
What two neighbor planters say about the Freedmen work- 
ing, one says theynever did better. I am getting along first 
rate. The other says the niggers won't work at all. One 
wants matters to go along smoothly, the other wants every- 
thing to go tosmash. That's what the matter. 

Read About 
The poor white trash—Sand Hillers—Clay Eaters—Croakers, 
&c, Specimens of conversation, “I’m in my fifty-one year 
old, and their’s eight on us in the family, and tu hogses," 

Read About 


Conversation of Freedmen discussing their political rights. 
(See the pictures too.) 


Read About 
What the common people say about the Davis Government, 
pwr the war wae brought om, and how they were fereedinto 
t. 
~ Read About 


The ari getting into Bomb proofs; how they got 
there, wieat the Bomb proofs were, 4 dg 
Read About 


What the former slave owners say of the niggers, of educa- 
ting them, their voting, &c, 
Read About 


The progress of the Freedmen in education, what they are 
doing to help themselves, 


Bead About 


The Guerrilla’s Davis’ conscripting bands. Gen’l Wilson's 
great Raid through Georgia and Alabama, 

Read About 
The bummers and hangers on of General Sherman's army. 
Robbing defenceless women, children and negroes of every 
article of value, through a stretch of country for teedle nn. 
of miles, under every conceivable form of threat. The de- 
scent of the Yankees on the South was more terrible than 
the Goths and Vandals on Rome. No wonder they are a 
little out of temper. 

Read About 


The women during the rebellion how they urged and drove 
the men into the war, how they treated Yankee soldiers and 


Union prisoners, 
Read About 


The spirit and temper of a class of people showing itself in 
riots ag at Memphis, New Orleans and other places. 


Read About 


What the aristocracy, middle class, poor whites and negroes 
think and say about reconstruction, the old government, 
Yankees, &c., &c., &e. ® 

If you want to know what war means to the conquered 


party, 
Read About 


The general destruction, misery, and suffering through the 
= and breadth of the land, the result of four years war, 
costing the sacrifice of half'a million of lives, and five thou- 
sand millions of treasure, including both sides. If people 
won't read Trowbridge’s book on the South, they can't 
induced to read anything. If Agents can’t sell it they can't 
sell any book. 

Agents wanting territory to canvass must apply soon, as 
those now in the field want more ground, more room to can- 
vass, want to grasp the whole country, 

For territory and conditions, address as follows: Ohio, 
Michigan, and States West, C. W. Stebbins, Columbus, Ohio. 
New York, H. E. Goodwin, Syracuse, N.Y. Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, P. Garrett & Co., 702 Chestnut-street, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. New Jersey, Connecticut, Western Masea- 
chusetts, and Vermont, L, Stebbins, Hartford,Conn. Maine, 
New Hampshire, Eastern Massachusetis, Rhode Island, H. 
Wenthworth, 119 Washington-street, Boston, Mass. 





The Income Payer’s Guide and 


Pocket Register. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 25 Cents. 

This popular and rapidly selling little book contains the 
Income law as revised and amended, with the decisions con- 
cerning the same, &c. Also pages of writing paper with 
columned registers, to be filled up from day to day, showing 
a correct and itemized account of receipts and expenditur 
—of amounts‘subjett to income or exempt therefrom, sitiply 
arranged and easily comprehended, eductions allowe 
from hints in this book, if but amounting to $100 more than 
would otherwise be secured, at 5 percent. would be $5 tax 
sayed, while the price of book is but 25 cents. Commence 
with the 1st of Saapary newt itemize your income ac- 
counts. Address F. H. STAUFFER, Assis’t Assessor 

8th Div, 9th Dist., Mount Joy, Pa. 

Ge Agents wanted. Good inducements. 


Farmers’ & Steck Breeders’ Advertiser. 


A monthly Journal devoted to Farming and Stock Breed- 
ing, giving practical and reliable information as tothe most 

rofitable breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Swine, and 

‘oultry, history and varieties of each. Where they can be 
obtained. Besf modes of Breeding, Feeding, and General 
Management, Diseases, &c. 

Only $1 per yearin advance, each number contains 52 
pages of closely printed matter, illustrated with numerous 
e . Aswe shall print, from 80,000 to jes of 
win SHAT sat Gitothent caodiucn fer dy ach — 

afford an excellen’ um, for adye 

8 8 , fora SApeeimen.co) dd ciroular, with list of 
enlendid Bramfurns tS rents. Batre 


. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





verybody wants to read about the pardon’ 
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NEW BOOK 





SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By 8. M. Saunpers. New Edition Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Containing Articles on 
the Preferable Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, 
Their History and Leading Characteristics, 
with Complete Instructions for Breeding and 
Fattening, and Preparing for Exhibition at 
Poultry Shows, etc., ete, derived from the 
Author’s Experience and Observation. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts, 


NOW READY, 


PEAT AND ITS USES. 


BY 
PROFESSOR SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 
This is a thoroughly practical work, adapted to 
the use of Farmers, and to all interested in the 
development of 
THE WEALTH IN THE PEAT SWAMPS. 
It is systematically arranged in three paris, 
Part I, giving the Origin, Varieties and 
Chemical Characters of Peat and Swamp 
Muck; Part HE, the Agricultural Uses of 
Peat and Muck, Manner of Composting, Use in 
the Stable and Barnyard, Effects upon different 
Soils, etc.; and Part EEE treats of 
PEAT AS FUEL, 
In which the manner of working peat in Eu- 
ropean countries is given, together with the 
descriptions of many European and American 


Peat Machines.—It is fully illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 


MY VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW ; 


Or, Successful Grape Culture. Being real 
Experience, with all the attractions of a Novel. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


QUINBY’S BEE-KEEPING. 
By M. Qurnsy, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Illustrated. Entirely new. The result of 35 
years’ of successful experience. Price $1.50. 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By Josern Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Beautifully Tlustrated. Price $1.75, 


MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN. 
By Tuomas Rivers. Illustrated. Or, how to 
reise many kinds of fruit on small trees, with 
full directions for Training and Culture. 
Price $1.00. 
ORANGE JUDD &CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 

SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





THE EXTRA TRIBUNE, 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


A political struggle, rarely surpassed in importance or intensity, has been precipitated on the 
country by the treachery of Andrew Johnson and some of his official or personal adherents to the 
great and patriotic party by which they were intrusted with power. 

The aim of this treachery is to put the steadfast loyalists of the South under the feet of the 
‘whipped but not subdued” Rebels, and to enable the latter to glut their vengeance on the for- 
mer, whom they hate and curse as responsible for the most unexpected overthrow of their darling 
“ Confederacy.” 

The recent wholesale massacres at Memphis and New-Orleans were but conspicuous manifes- 
tations of the spirit now rampant in the South, whereof the pro-Rebel triumph in Kentucky is a 
more recent example. The soldiers of Lee, Beauregard, Johnston and Hood, are now the domi- 
nant power from the Potomac to the Rio Grande; they elect each other to office in preference 
even to stay-at-home Rebels; they have supplanted nearly all others as policemen of Southern 
cities ; they are organized and officered as State militia; and they ruthlessly crush every demon- 
stration of loyal Whites or loyal Blacks in assertion of the Equal Rights of American Freemen. 
The school-houses of the Blacks are burned and their White teachers subjected to violence and 
outrage by unchanged Rebels, who relieve the work of murder and arson by cheers for Andy 
Johnson and execrations of Congress. 

The purpose of forcing representatives of the Rebel States into Congress, in defiance of the loy- 
al oath, by Presidential fiat and Military power, is openly avowed, with threats that those who 
resist it shall be treated as rebels, and a civil war thus kindled throughout the North and West. 

It has thus become imperative that those who stand for Liberty and Loyalty—for the right of 
the Union to exist and of Man to be Free—should organize and work to sirengthen the hands of 
Congress for the inevitable contest before us. 

We must convince the South and the Copperheads that revolutions go not backward—that 
Emancipation is an unchangeable fact—that the glorious Civil Rights Act can never be repealed— 
that the rights of the humblest American are henceforth guaranteed and shielded by the Federal 
Constitution, and must be maintained against all gainsayers—that the days wherein Blacks had no 
rights which Whites were bound to respect have passed away forever. 

We hold to-day the power in all the Free States of 1860, in West Virginia, and in Missouri be- 
side. We must hold these in our ensuing elections, and add to them Maryland and Delaware— 
the former lost to us through treachery, otherwise Johnsonism. We must elect to the XLth Cou- 
gress an overwhelming majority devoted to Loyalty, Nationality, and the inalienable Rights of Man. 

To this end, let Light and Truth be systematically diffused to every neighborhood, every fire- 
side, throughout our broad country. 

To this end, we propose an extra issue of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE (identical in size and con- 
tents with the regular edition), which we will supply to all orders received prior to the 12th of 
September, the subscription to commence on receipt of the money, on the following terms: 


2 copies for three months,...... 0.6.60 c eee ee erence ee eee ee eet eee en eee $1 
RS srg = haees POET ETO TT TT Te eee er ee 5 
ues SF“ ons Convery erererr errr y rrrrtire sy eee dO 
eee. (Mee F OT, Pe wavavscccdsnveeessce esnsee Pre ereeer eee 
ae Sees F Wie de ins Ee ibN Cele * cncnnsceiane int dere een 30 


Payable always in advance. 
All friends of the cause are invited to form clubs; but we employ no traveling agents, and 
warn allagainst paying money to other than persons of known responsibility. 


Address THE TRIBUNE, 
154 Nassau-st., New York. 


How to do it: 


Or, Directions for knowing and Doing everything needful. 
¥: | In this book you will find just what is best for you to do, 
and how to do it best. It tells you how to do more than a 
thousand things, every one valuable to be known, and need- 
ful to be done, by every person in every department of life. 
1 Volume, bound in boards, cloth backs. Price 50 cents, an 

sent post-paid, by O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, 


by which the nature of taking down Lectures, Sermons, Trials, 

hes, &c., may be acquired in a few hours, FIrTy-sKc- 

OND EDITION, with a Supplement. Price 2% cents, Sent 

ost-paid, on receipt of price, by O. A, ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau-st., New York. 





GOOD BOOKS. 

How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to Etiquette. 
15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship Made asy 15 
cts.—Housekeepers Own Book, 15 cts.—Rare y's How to Bu 
Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Knowlson’s Farrier, 15 cts.— 
Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor Magician, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Theatricals, 30 cts.—Parlor Pantomines, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 
80 cents.—Fireside Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.— 
Love Oracle, 30 cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune 
Teller, op tn tag eo = — a Fictares, ery 
Game ankee Notions. Send stam r rt 

ionte.” W. C. WEMYSS, 875 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


FOREST TREES. 


wand much improved edition of Michaux & Nuttall's 

~ North American Syi"e. complete in 5 Impe- 
rial Octavo volumes, with beautifully Colored plates, 
true to nature, accompanied with letter-press descript ons of 
a Trees. he 














all our ** North American Forest ‘S PATENT, NO 
ever published on this FOUNTAIN PEN, HAWKE’S [NT, 
— $ zperienced Agents wanted = Pell valuable illus- = = Teauired, one Send stamp fo i a. _—_ oe 
trated works in all parts of the United States. other styles of Go! } . 
RUTTER & CO. its for sale. ents wanted. GEO. F. HAWKES, Bole 
— -" Minor-st., Philadelphia, De rn 64 Nassau-st., New York. 
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(Business Notices $2.00 per Agate Line of Space.) 
PDP PDII TIF IIOTY 


THE 
CREAT AMERICAN TEA (0. 


Have selected the following kinds from their Stock, which 
they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs, They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them 
in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST: 


YOUNG HYSON, %0c., 9c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound, 


GREEN TEAS, %0c., %c., $1, 
pound, 


MIXED, ‘70c., 80c., %c., best $1 per pound. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

OOLONG, 70c., 80c., %c., best $1 per pound. 

IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best $1.25 per 
pound, 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 9c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 


Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal sat- 
isfaction, and suit all tastes, being composed of the best Foo 
Chow Blacks and Mayone Greens.——English Breakfast is 
not recommended, excepting to those who have acquired a 
taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the finest imported. 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, anda high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them. 

COFFEES ROASTED & GROUND DAILY. 

GROUNDCOFFEE, 20c., 2c., 30c., 35c,—best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House keepers and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell atthe low price of 30c. per 
pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., corner Church-st. 
POST-OFFICE BOX, 5,643 New York City. 

No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker-gt, 

No. 503 EIGHTH AVE., near Thirty-seventh-st, 

No. 299 SPRING-STREET. . 

No, 205 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN, corner Concord-st. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 





$1.0, best $1.25 per 


but I think time will convert them, and that they will con- 
sult their pockets before paying $2, $2.50 per pound for tea 
when they can get as good an article of you for ten shillings. 

You may send the Complimentary package in Tea. 

I am Sirs, very respectfully, 
SANFORD CORNISH. 

N.B.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


***Tf we needed any endorsement of our reliability, the 
complimentary notice we received in the editorial columns 
of the July number of this paper, would be sufficient, as all 
its readers are fully aware of the entire reliability of the 
American Agriculturist. Address 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VESEY-STREET, corner of Church. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 
Evidence after Eight Months Trial. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Fourth Auditor’s Office, 
July 3ist, 1866, 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 31 and 33 Vesey-st., New-York: 

GENTLEMEN,—Accompanying this, I send you our regular 
monthly Club list, which you will perceive is still increasing 
in proportions, We have now tried your Teas and Coffees 
for upwards of eight months, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that we get as good an article from your house, and at 
about half the price that we would be forced to pay our 
merchants here. 

I congratulate your Company at the great success that has 
crowned its efforts in its endeavors to lighten the burden of 
high prices borne by our laboring people; and also congrat- 
ulate our Club upon its good fortune in procuring these 
luxuries of life at prices so fair and reasonable. Hoping 
you will continue to receive a liberal share of public pat- 
ronage. I am, sirs, very respectfully yours, 

L. CASS CARPENTER. 


THE EMPIRE SHINGLE MACHINE 


8 acknowledged to be, by all odds, the best Shin- 
gle Machine in America, With only ONE HORSE POWER 
3000 ELEGANT SHINGLES 
er hour are easily made. The machine is built entirely of 
ron, very compact and easily transported. It works VxE- 
NEERS, STAVES and Box STvuFF, and out of the same num- 
ber of bolts of timber, one-third more Shingles are made 
than can be done by the Sawing Machines, All the saw-dust 
is saved by the Empire and goes into the Shingles. 
ABRAM REQUA, Gen’! Agent, 141 Broadway, New York. 


BRICKS. 


The National Brick MACHINE is a clay tempering ma- 
chine, and with only 
TWO HORSES MAKES 
30,000 GOOD BRICKS PER DAY. 
If the machine does not do this, it will be TAKEN BACK AND 
THE MONEY REFUNDED For Rights and Machines Address 
ABRAM REQUA, General Agent, 141 Broadway, N. Y. 











stores (of which class we are supplying many the ds, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly and 
faithfally filled; and in case of clubs, can have each party’s 
name marked on their packages as directed by sending their 
orders to Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey-st. 


Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throughout ™ 


the couftry, and for which we feel very grateful. Some of 
our Clubs send orders weekly, some not so often, while 
others keep a standing order to be supplied with a given 
quantity each week, or at stated periods. And in all cases 
(where a sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have repeated 
their orders, 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars, had better send Post-Office drafts, or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

We return thanks’to parties who have taken an inter- 
est in getting up Clubs. And when any of them come to 
New York, we shall be pleased to have them call upon us 
and make themselves known. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the CLUB, of $30 and over. Our profits 
are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

’ The following letter tells its own story: 


Fisk’s CorNERs, Winnebago Co., Wis., June 23, 1866. 









4 ts. Best Young Hyson..... Wm. D. Stroud, .at..$1.25 $5.00 
4 Best Imperial............ a ee” See ee 
4 Best Young Hyson............ N. Blake. .at.. 1.25 5.00 
4 Best Uncolored Japan....Albert Rolph..at.. 1.25 5.00 
2 © Impertal...........:.. E. Lockhart at., 1.25 2.50 
2 Best Young Hyson........ * ey: 1 
4 stag -z--+.01, Lawler. at.> 1° 5.00 
2 Best Imperial.... -David Webster..at.. 1.25 2.50 
2 Best Young Hyso! a = --At.. 125 2.50 
2 Best Imperial........ -v...H. Wells..at.. 1.25 2.50 
2 Best Uncolored Japan.. .. Frank Pew,..at.. 1.25 . 2,50 
1 Best Young Hyson........ Miss M. Pew..at.. 125 1.25 
1 Best Imperial...... “ -y Sesh... Lae 2a 
4 ~ hie ail -Mrs, H. Johnson..at.. 1.235 5.00 
4 Best Green Tea Imp............. J. Shay..at.. 125 5.00 
5 ~ t “ ...Geo, W. Graves. .at.. 1.25 6.25 
5 Best Uncolored Japan......H. Briggs..at.. 1.25 6.25 
2 Best Imperial.......... ..Wm. Stephens..at.. 1.25 2.50 
2 Young Hyson........... George Mather..at.. 1.00 2.00 
WOM ocicbonsasese Seectsuicctevseiecd ocevccccece O50 
Our second package which we sent for, was received all 


right, and has given good satisfaction, and all are highly 
pleased. Many think that they don't keep as good tea in 
Oshkosh, as your 10s, tea’s—their $2 is certainly no better. 
Lhave taken pains to scatter as many of those circulars as 
Lcould, and 1 presume others will get up Clubs and get 
their tea from you. 

Still there are some “knowing ones” left yet who still 
insist it is a “ Swindle,” “ Sell,” and euch like expressions; 





The American Emigrant Company 


Furnishes labor, skilled and unskilled, for farms, factories, 
mines and railroads, in all parts of the country, on advan- 
tageous terms. Adress 

JOHN WILLIAMS, 
General Agen’ for Emigration, 
No. 3 Bowling Green, New York. 








BY 
CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 


Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work- 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 382 designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c., &e. lt ig 11 by 14 inches in size, con- 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars. Price $10. 

@RANGE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park BRow,:New York. 


Fuller's Grape'Culturist.. Price, $1.50. 


This is the fullest and most practical work issued on the 
Culture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for all de- 
partments of Propagation, Culture, etc., with one hundred 
and five excellent Engravings, illustrating the various oper- 
ations of Planting, Training, Grafting, etc. By ANDREW 8. 
FULLER, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo., 262 pp. 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 








NOTICE. 


TO YOUNG MEN from the farms--- 
MIDDLE-AGED MEN who desire 
to better their condition in Life 
---and to PARENTS who would 
make their Sons successful, use- 
ful Men. 


I have suggested the best Course of Study 
and System of PRACTICAL Training for pre- 


paring Young and Middle-aged Men for active, 


successful life, ever adopted in this or any 
other country. 


My course for Farmers’ Sons is the best in the 
world, it being the most useful, the shortest and 
most comprehensive, and within the reach of all, 


Such is the popularity of my System of Prac- 
tical, Useful Education, that my College at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the Hudson, has be- 
come the largest Educational Institution on the 
Continent—enjoying patronage from all sections 


of our own country, South America, Europe, , 


Cuba, Mexico, and the Canadas, and exerting 
more power and influence for Practical, Popu- 


lar Education than all Commercial or Business , 


Colleges in this country combined. 

Such was the extended patronage from the 
West, that it became necessary to establish an 
Institution at Chicago,—under the Principalship 
of Prof. E. P. Easrman,—where this system 
of Education could be enjoyed, and its success 
has no parallel in the history of Schools and 
Colleges, it being to-day the largest Educa- 
tional Institution in the West. 

Young men from the Farms who can devote 
a few months to Study, Men of Middle-age who 
desire to change their present employment for 
something more remunerative, and others who 
desire luerative, honorable situations in busi- 


ness, can enjoy advantages here not to be. 


found elsewhere. 

Parents who desire to educate their sons in 
the best manner, in the least time, and at the 
least expense, for useful, successful men, will 

lease investigate the claims of this institution. 
eference is given to the best Educators and 
Business Men in the country. 

Graduates are assisted to such situations as 
they: merit, through the College Agencies in the 
different cities. - References. are given to more 
than 200 in Government Departments,.and 
more than 400 in the City of New-York atone, 
who owe their success to this Institution. 

The prescribed Course of Study can be com: 
pleted in three months, at a total expense for 
Tuition and board of from $85 to $100. The 
Institution guarantees .the total expense not to 
exceed One Hundred dollars for three months, 
and receives Students for that sum. Those 
wishing to become members will be admitted 
any week day in the year. There are noexam 
inations at commencement. : 

The Illustrated Paper of 16 pages, giving full 
information of the Course of Study, and the 
Eastman system of Training, is sent free of 
charge to all who desire it. } 

Applicants will apply in person or-by letter to 

H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., Pres't., 
Poughkeepsie, N.:¥y 
Or, for Western Institution to 
E. P. EASTMAN, Principal, 
Metropolitan Hall, Chicago, Ill 


ee 
NOTE, 


The Public will not confound this Institution with the 
many small—so-called— “Commercial” and. “ Bus Cities. 
e Colleges ” that have sprung up in the different uae 8 
They bear no more comparison to this Institution aan is 
common school does to Yale College. This Tnetiters 
the fountain of them all, and is exerting more pores have 
fluence for good than all combined. Some claim £0 ere, 
introduced practical instruction on the plan taught 
It will be understood that the Zastman System 

his College, thr 
e of Poug' 


Training, was granted by law to t 

Patents Gated Bent. 6th, is6h, and Eastman Colle; itotions 
keepsie, and Chicago, are the only Commercia: st Tt 
in this country that conduct their operations pr ae eye 


is also the only Business Institution that has a reg 
tem of Agencies, to procure situations for Graduates. 


H, G; EASTMAN, LL.D., President. 





